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HE Letter which you have done our 

Sheriffs the honour to write them, 
en the affairs of America,” they have oblig- 
ingly communicated to us, conformable to 
your deſire, Although we had already peruſed, 
with great attention, the two Acts of Parlia- 
ment which you incloſed in them, and on 
which you have written ſo claborate and learned 
commentary; yet your condeſcenfion * in 
Having pleaſure in accounting for your conduct 
'* to your Cunſlituents, when it was matter of 
doubt © whether you was under any formal obli - 
* gation to it *,“ hath given us a ſatisfaction, 
which we cannot ſoon, or eaſily forget. On 
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our reputation, we aſſure you, that we neue: 
will requite the moſt obliging favours con- 
ferred, with a ſtudied neglect; or your in- 
clination to inform and inſtruct us, by 
givin 7 % your opinion on the preſent He cf 
„ fublic affairs,” with a diſreſpectful filens 

A moment therefore we could not delay, 
writing you an anſwer, on this eren 
ſubjeckt. As ** our tatcnts are not of the ore! 
*K ag ruling und, as we are not writers by p ro- 
feſſion, we have tome reaſon to hope, that if v. 
ſacrifice the //5wers of language to nerfolenity, 
and a ſtudied ambiguity of ſentiment to plain 
and ſimple ſenſe, we ſhall find pardon from 
your goodneſs. The graces of order, or the 
regularity of method, are hardly to be expected 
in an epiſtolary correſpondence ; and it ſhall 
be our endeavour to follow, with all Barg 
attention, the ſcveral pages of your Letter 
which, perhaps, we do wrong in conſider: 1 
rather as a vehicle of ſentimental Declamation, 
than a forma), methodical Treatiſe on the 
Preſent State of Public Atrairs. 


We are happy in agreeing with you in 
opinion, © {bat theſe Atts are fimiler te all 2 
e reft on the ſame ſubjecs; that they operate by 
« the fame Princ rple, and are derived from the 
« very ſame policy“ —a policy nevertheless 
dictated by neceſſity, which is governed by no 


* Page 3. 
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principle of juriſprudence. We wiſh not to 
incur the imputation of tediouſneſs; and we 
ſhall not enter into a minute detail of Colonial 
Hiſtory, ſince the æra of the Peace of Paris, in 
1762. But, as was foreſcen and foretold by 
the very reſpectable liſt of Peers who proteſted 
againſt the repeal of the Stamp Act, every 
other Statute afterwards enacted by Parliament 
for the Colonies, was oppoſed by them with 
the fame vehemence, the ſame outrage and 
force, which had proved ſo ſucceſsful in pro- 
curing the repeal of the Stamp Act : and this 
conduct, and its ſucceſs, as examples, were 
held up to them, and on every new occaſion 
recommended to their practice. Againit the 
operation of the Stamp Act, the ableſt advo- 
cates for the Colonies contended only for an 
exemption from internal taxation. The re- 
pealers of that law very effectually transferred 
to them that important right. Againſt the 
execution of Mr, Townſend's indefeniible 
law for taxing tea, painters colours, Sc. 
your worthy triend the Pennſylvania Farmer 
trenuouſly afferted the right of the Colonies 
o exemption from external taxation, or even any 
/ regulation F trade, where any incidental revenue 
might ariſe. To gratity the Colonies, and, if 
poſſible, to remove all cauſe of diſcontent, this 
Act was repealed, the trifling tea duty only ex- 
cepted. Againſt the law for permitting the '1 


Eaſt India Company to export their teas to 
B 2 the ll 
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LN 
the Colonies, a Pupil * of the Farmer's aroſe, 
and at once boldly cut the knot which he 
could not untic, and expreſsly contended, 
e that the Parliament had no right to legifiate fer 
« the Colontes in any caſe whatſcever.” I he vio- 
lences which enſued, the deſtruction of the tea at 
Boſton, and thewound given to the ſecurity of the 
national commerce in the Colonies, are know: 
to all. It became apparent to every one not 
linked with Party, or 3 by their 77 
« ve terale partialities , that Colonial affair 
had arrived at an 8 criſis at the end 
of the year 1773 ; and that this Country wa: 
reduced to the exquiſite dilemma, of either 
relinquiſhing for ever the important right: 
contained in your Declaratory Ac, of making 
laws for the Colonies in all cafes whatſocver ; 
or of adopting the decifve reſolution, of . 
tually ſupporting the national rights, the juſt 
authority of the laws, and the legal preroga- 
tive of the King. The great Council of the 
Nation choſe the latter. The Boſton Port Act, 
That for regulating the Maſſachuſett's juriſ- 
prudence, and others, was the reſult. And 
from this wiſe and ſpirited reſolution, ſprings 
the policy of thoſe laws, which compleat the 
« nuraber of this fort of ſtatutes to nine . 

As we ſee not the truth or the extent of 
your obſervation, ©: That our ſubjects diminiſh 


__ * Mr, Wilſon of Pennſylvania, who ſtudied under Mr. | 
Dickenſon. 
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« as our laws encreaſe, you will not blame us, 


if we give you not a deciſive anſwer. Inform 
us, we pray yon, if it is your opinion, that be- 


cauſe the Colonies, with a temerity peculiar 


to them, have declared the Colonies indepen- 
dent, they therefore are ſo; or if every Coun- 
ty, Iſle, or portion of the Empire, who, from 
motives of ambition, intereſt, or reſentment, 
chuſe to throw off their allegiance, ceaſe to he 
the ſubjects of the Crown? If we have the 
misfortune to think difterently with you on 
this important conſtitutional point, we have 
the ſatisfaction to know, that our ſentiments 
are perfectly coincident with the law of Eng- 
land, and Lord Coke®, whom you honour 
with your approbation, where he ſays, “ Alle- 
* giance is a debt of gratitude, due by every fub- 
* jeet, in return for the protection he receives 
« from the moment of his birth, that can neither 
« be forfeited, cancelled, or altered, by any change 
/ time, place, or circumſtance, or by any Ai 


Aut that of the Legiſlature. ? 


It is matter of comfort to us, that againſt 
the Letter of Marque Bill © you have little to 
« ſay +, We freely confeſs our only objection 
is, that it was not enacted a twelve-month be- 
fore. How long is it ſince our Factors were 


* Coke's 7th Report, p. 7, &c. Vid. Hale's Hiſt, Pleas 
*f the Crown, vol. i. p. 68, 96. 
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obſtructed, and driven out of the Colonie: 


with every inſult and injury; our property de- 
ſtroyed in their towns, and our ſhips burnt in 
their ports? To your candour and knowledge 
we appeal, if, before this Act was thought of, 
ſeveral of the Colonies had not iſſued edicts to 
encourage perſons to make a naval war upon 
« as, by privateers, which we have had 400 
much reaſon to feel and to remember. How 
many of our defenceleſs ſhips, loaded with the 
rich produce of the Weſt Indies, had they nc: 
carried into their ports, to the encreaſe of Hel 
iortunes, by the diminution of ours? How 
many of our ſailors had they not carried into 
captivity, or compelled to fight againſt their 
Country, which they love? Yet thoſe mer vou 
honour with your approbation, and u: their 
actions defend or palliate with thoſe gre: 3 
lents which Nature has bleſſed DE Wi 

What nation on earth, we beg leave to 0 
you, would have dared thus to inſult and in- 


jure Old England with impunity, however 


fallen, as you think, from her ancient power 
or conſequence ? But the men whom you tice! 
for ſo much, even in preference to us, have 
been taught te trample on the rights of this 
Country, to deſpiſe the authority of the Hege 
flature of the Empire, and to inſult our $0- 
vereign. This is called a Contention for Li- 
berty, and as the end is glorious and good, the 
means of attaining it cannot be bad or wrong. 


The 


1 


The Act “ 10 empower his Majeſiy to ſecure 
© ond detain perſons charged with, or juſpeted of 
« treaſons committed in the Colonies, or on the 
« ſeas, or of piracy,” appears to you ** of a much 
« deeper malignity, and as © a maſked proceeding, 
« nt very bnourable to the juſtice of the King- 
« dom. From an attentive peruſal of this 
law, and 1t 1s from this only that a true judg- 
ment can be formed, we are conſtrained to 
differ in opinion with you ; and in doing this, 
we always diſtruſt our own. Nothing more 
can we find in this Statute, than that perſons 
taken in the act of high-treaſon committed in 
the Colonies, or on the ſeas, or in the act of 
piracy, or who ſhall be charged with, or ſu- 
{pected of any of theſe crimes, and committed 
by a Magiſtrate having competent authority, 
may be detained without bail or mainprize, 
and without trial, till the 1ſt January 1778. 
Such is the language of this law, which ſeems 
to us as clear, preciſe, and accurate, as it was 
poffible for the ſoundeſt head to propoſe. To 
enquire what was the antecedent law, is a 
found rule of conſtruction. Perſons accuſed, 
or ſuſpected of the crimes of treaſon or piracy, 
might have been committed and detained with- 
out bail, until diſcharged by due courſe of law. 
But it is a ſingular excellence in the law of 
England, that the gaols are cleared, and all of- 
ſenders tried, puniſhed, or delivered, twice eve- 
ry year, London and Middleſex excepted, 
where the Courts of gaol-delivery being ou 
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eight times a year, the offenders are ſo often 
puniſhed or diſcharged. To have procecded 
to the trial of perſons deſcribed by this Aci, 


according to the uſual courſe of law, miglit 


have been highly inconvenient. The Con- Jt 
greſs, with a ſpirit pecultar to them, had . 
threatened to retaliate on the peaceful and xs 
loyal ; fevcral perions have been already exc- = 
cuted for pretended crimes in Connecticut, A 
Pennſylvania, and Carolina; and what wail: 4 
of the human ſpecies might not have enſucd, f 
from the raſhnets of thoſe men, it is very caſy , 
to imagine, To have ſuffered the offenders to 0 
have gone at large, might have been of moſt evil R 
example. Notwithſtanding the proviſions of : 


this law, and the terrors of puniſhment, Cun- : 
nyngham and his aſſociates, probably aftuate: ( 
by the example of the men wwho make a naval 
* war upon us,” and eyen without any com- 


miſſion from Mr. Franklin, have taken the i 
Harwich Packet, in which we were greatly in- : 
tereſted. How much more noble is it to pre- 
vent than to puniſh crimes! In pity to man- 
kind, what flaughter of our tellow-citizens 5 

| 


does not the humanity of this law prevent, by 
* delaining the criminal for future trial,” and, 
if guilty, „or ignominious puniſhment.” 


To what paſſed “ during its progreſs through 
« the Houſe of Commons,” when © you declined 
% your uſual ſiri4 attendance,” you recal our 
attention, We perfectly recollect, that it wa: 
. inſiſted 
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inſiſted by thoſe “ Gentlemen, who were of opi- 
nion their exertions in this deſperate caſe might 
« beof ſome ſervice,” that this Bill zotally ſus 
{pended the Habeas Corpus Act, the great bul- 


wark of England's liberties ; that though its 


language extended only to treaſons commit- 
ted on the feas, or in the Colonies, its ſpi- 
rit might be ſo directed, as to impriſon thoſe 
who had remained peaceable in England ; 
that none could ſay whether any Liberty ex- 
ited in the nation, or if any man was free; 
and that now the liberties of Engliſhmen were 
held at the will of the Miniſter. But ſince 
this Bill became the law of the land, a very 
different language has been very ſolemnly held. 
The noted Mr. Platt has applicd for his Habeas 
Corpus, and liberty, notwithſtanding this Act; 
and it was molt gravely inſiſted on his behalf, 
that the language of the law was ſo confuſed, 
inaccurate, and bungling, as to be perfectly 
unintelligible; that being unintelligible, it 
could receive no ſenſible conſtruction, and 
muſt remain a dead letter; that even if it 


might poſſibly operate in ſome degree, yet the 


Habeas Corpus Act was not ſuſpended ; and the 
-ower of the King's Bench not being taken 
way, they may ſtill ſet the party free, by ad- 
mitting him to bail. And now you inform us, 
that * the main operative regulation of this Act 


is to ſuſpend the common law, and the flatute 


% Habeas Cirpus, with regard to all thoſe who 


* have been out of the realm, or on the high ſeas, 


© within 
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& evithin a given time *; and that © the tru⸗ 
% danger is, when Liberty is nibbled away for c 
ce pearents and by parts.” Such contradic- 
tions your great talents only can reconcile, 
We beg to recommend to your attention 
that juſt obſervation of our late worthy Re- 
corder t, where he ſays, © The leaders of party 


& never bluſh, and the herd jeldom think ||” 


The © ferſous who make a naval war upon 
« us,” you think, may be Rebels, but 
% not Pirates; and to treat them as ſuch, 75 


* confounding net only the natural diſtinctians 9 


« things, but the order of crimes.” Whatever 
oftence this has given you, it is the wiſdom of 
the old cool-beaded law” of England whic!: 
has made the diſtinction; and this Act has in- 
troduced no other change, than providing that 
nothing ſhall be conſtrued within its meaning, 
except acts of felony committed on the ſhips and 
% goods of his Majeſty's ſubjefts on the high ſeas.” 
We conſider it as a felicity, that we live under 
a code of criminal law, wherein crimes ar: 
more accurately defined, and more preciſcliy 
aſcertained, than in any other upon earth. 
Nothing is deemed Treaſon, but what is cu- 
preſsly declared to be ſuch by poſitive Statute ; 


and wherein conſiſts the offence of Piracy, is 


known to every ſailor. ** If any of the King: 


ſutzeds boſtilely. invade any of the King's ſhijs, 


* Page r4. + Pace 16. t Foſter 
Vioe his excellent Diſcqurſe in ſupport of the Revo- 
lution. 
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which are ſo many reyal caſties, this,” ac» 
cording to Lord Hale *, * is levying war again/t 
*« the King. But a depredation or robbery 
on the high ſeas is piracy ; and therefore, ſays 
Lord Coke 4, © a Pirate is called a Robber, 
and a Robber upon the fea.” But, ſays he, 
© if one ſubjef commit Piracy upon another, this 
i 15 20 Treaſon, though pirata et hoſtis humani 
generis. The diſtinction is ſenſible and 
plain, To invade hoſtilely the ſhips of the King 
is Treaſon ; to commit a robbery on the ſhip 
of a fellow-ſubject, is piracy ; and to blend 
the one with the other, 7s diſordering the 
*« *ohole frame of TFuriſprudence.” You muſt 
recollect, that many of the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia, of Barbadoes, and Antigua, oppoſed the 
pretenſions of the Long Parliament, after it had 
acquired by its policy or force, all power in 
England. With a vigour peculiar to them, 
they paſſed an Ordinance in 1650+, wherein 
they. declared the People of Virginia, and 
others then in oppoſition to them, “ xNoTo» 
« RIOUS ROBBERS and tratitors;” and we with 
© know who will diſpute the wiſdom of an 
Aſſembly that has been celebrated © for having 
i recalled the wiſdom and glory of ancient times, 
by an Hiſtorian, whoſe writings you mult have 
peruſed with ſatisfaction, with extacy. As 
ou had ſo lately peruſed the writings of Lord 
Coke, we are aſtoniſhed that you ſaw not the 


* Hiſt. Pl. of the Crown. vol. i. p. 154. 
+ 3d Inſtitute, 113. + Scobcll, 1650, ch. 28. 
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clear diſtinction which the law of England has 
made betwixt Treaſon and Piracy. But the 
blindeſt of all are thoſe who will not ſee. 


As the law had made this diſtinction in the 
nature and malignity of the crimes of Treaſon 
and Piracy, fo has it made a very confiderabic 
difference in their puniſhment ; though you 
tell us, hey are in offett puniſhed with the ſame 
« geath, the ſame forfetture, and the fame corruf'- 
« tion of blood.” The Pirate is ſimply hangcc 
by the neck till he is dead; but the puniil: 
ment of the Traitor is aggravated with the ci 

umſtances of being drawn to the place «© 
execution on a hurdle, of being cut dow: 
alive, and of having his body mangled, Ihe 
Traitor forfeits all his Geods and LAN DS: the 
Pirate forfeits only his Goops; a very materi 


difference, where the criminal poſſeſſes little 


other property than lands. We agree per- 


fectly with you, fat we never would tali. 


« from way feliowo-creature whatfeever, any d 
* Vantage-—wWhg Te cannct ſeſten his puniſi ment. 
But how the chiminal is deprived of any 
benefit, or ſubjected to any inconvenience, 
by being deemed a Pirate rather than a Trai- 
tor, is what we cannot comprehend, and wiſh 
you to explain. In return for the paſſage you 
ve us on this ſubject from Lord Coke, 4: 
retained through liſe a hard unpitying nature, wc 
with to recommend to your attention, a Cita- 
tion from that amiable oracle of tlic Jaw, 
Lord 


FI 
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Lord Hale, where he ſays *, © The Parliament is 
«© a Court of the greateſt honour and juſtice, of 
«© which none ought to imagine any thing diſhonour- 
«© le.“ 


That thoſe offences which may poſſibly 
ariſe from miſtaken virtue, are not in the 
claſs of infamous actions F, is a ſentiment which 
we cannot poſſibly approve. When Pierre 
and his honourable allociates were plotting 
the deſtruction of the Venetian State, and had 
reſolved 

« To ſheathe the ſtword in every breafl they meet; 
to ſpare 

& Neither ſex, nor age, 

« Name, nor condition ;”” 


theſ: excellent patriots conſidered themſelves 
as men of the pureſt virtue; and that by the 
deſtruction of their country, they would de- 
iervedly entail ** eternal honour” on themſelves, 
'The gallant Macheath and his friends were 
alſo men of honour ; and when they levied 
contributions on the wealthy, thought they 
acted a virtuous and a meritorious part. And 
when John the Painter affixed the match to 
the national Arſenals, or carried the torch 
through our city, he thought theſe actions, 
ſo far from being infamous, were perfectly 
virtuous and praiſe-worthy, With great con- 
aſtence, 4 Jeſuit might inculcate ſuch morality 


* Power of Parliaments, 49. + Paze 6. 
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on his diſciples; but, leſt our * purity of 


« manners” are corrupted, we hope in God 
it will never become faſhionable in Briſtol, 
which you do us the favour to conſider as 
an veſt, well-ordered, virtuous city *,” We 

with our motto always to be, what you inform 
us: ** The honeſt juridical principles of England 
« were invented for this one good fur poſe—Tha: 


« what was not juſt, jh ould not be conve- 
** nent \ 


The profeſſed purpoſe of the Act, you tell 
us, is to detain in England for trial thoſe who 
commit High-Treaſon in America; and yon 
apprize us, that there is an Act made fo long 
ago as the reign of Henry VIII. “ for the trial 
% 77 this kingdom, of trea/oms committed cut of th: 
* realm.” This ſubject we have fully con- 
fidered, and we ſubmit the reſult to your 
ſuperior judgment. Under the ancient law, 
it was matter of doubt and uncertainty, how 
treaſons committed out of the realm were to 
be tried. © [t wanted trial at common law, 
* according to Lord Coke 4; and therefore, ts 
* eſtabliſh certainty therein, the Statute Henry VII F 
« was made ||, which yet remains in force.” It 
was cnacted by this law, That all treaſons 
„ Committed, OR TO BE COMMITTED, 0 
« of the real, fhall be enquired of, and deter- 
* mined, either in the King's-Bench, or by à 


Page 66, Page 8. f 3d Inſtitute, p. 11. 113. 
| 25 Henry, ch. 2. 
cf Coin. 


82 
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" Commuſſion in any County of England.” But, 
every territory of the Crown, FP ngland only 
excepted, 1 is without the realm, within the in- 
tention of this law; and © it was reſolved by 
all the Judges of England, fays Lord Coke *, 

« that for a treaſon done in Ireland, the offender 
« may be tried by the Statute Henry VIII. in 
« England; becauſe Ireland is cut of the realm of 
« England.” How much the reign of Elizabeth 
was diſturbed by rebellions in Ireland, you are 
perfectly informed. For the treaſons then 
committed, many of the offenders were tried 
in England, conformable to this reſolution of 


all the Judges T. A Peer of Ireland was tried 


by a Migdicſcx Jury, and convicted, in the 


beginning of the reign of Charles I. though 
he pleaded, that if he was tried in England, 
he would loſe the benefit of his trial by his 
Peers t. The law, therefore, was clearly ſettled, 
and perfectly known, at the era of American 
Colonization, in the reign of James I. It was 
eſtabliſhed as a fundamental principle of the 
Virginia conſtitution by the inſtructions of 


James, © that every offender againſt the duty of 


His allegiance, ſhall be ſent to England, there 
* to receive coadign puniſoment ||," Culpeper 
was ſent to England, charged with railing a 
rebellion in Carolina, and in 1680, tried in the 
Court of King's-BenchY; and Sir Peyton 


* Pape 11. + Ibid. t State Trials, vol. i. p. 181. 
Vid. Stith's Hiſt, Virg. SF Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. xl. 
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Ventris *, who reports his Caſe, remarks with 
approbation, that he was tried under the Statute 

5 Henry VIII. At the Revolution, King 
William ordered the Ruling Powers at Boſton, 
to ſend Sir Edmond Andros and others to 
England, ** 79 anſwer before us what may be 
« opzected arainſt them; and they were accord. 
ingly ſent +. And the murderers of Governor 
Park of Antigua, were ſent to England, and 
there tried and condemned, in the reign ofAnne, 
But, according to the benign ſpirit of the law 
of England, the Statute of Henry VIII. ſeems 
to have been afterwards conſtrued to extend 
to thoſe offences only, which were treaſons 
when it was enacted. And accordingly, the 
ſeveral Statutes 1 of William III. of Anne, 
and of George II. contain an expreſs proviſo, 
— That where any of the offences by this Statut? 
* made High-Treafon, ſhall be committed out of the 
e realm, the ſame may be enquired of in any coun- 
<< fy in this kingdom, or by the Court of King's- 
« Bench.” That the rebels who committed 
treaſons in Scotland in 1715 and 1745, were 
tried in England, by virtue of Statutes for that 
purpoſe ſpecially made, is known to all. And 
we now ſubmit it to your judgment, though 
we are hopeleſs of making any great impreſſion 
on © your inveterate partialities, if it does not 
clearly appear, that the Parliament, from the 


* Reports, p. 349- + Neale's New England. 
T 13 William, ch. 3- 2 & 3 Anne, ch. 20. 7 Anne, 
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ra of the Revolution, to the preſent reign, 
had not adopted it as a fixed principle of 


policy, © that all foreign treaſons ſhall be en— 
« quired of within the realm of England,” 


% In 1769, you inform us, “ Parliament 
« thought proper to acquaint the Crown with their 
% conftruttion of this. Act ina formal addreſs, where 


in they inſtructed bis Majeſty, to cauſe perſons 


charged with high-treaſons in America to be 


« brought into this kingdom for trial: A mea- 
ſure, however, which you conſider “ as 4 mij= 
* chievous project, moſt unjuſt, and moſt unconſtitu- 
* fional; and far from removing difficulties 
* which would impede its execution, you would 
* heap new difficulties upon it.” But this reſo- 
lution of Parliament introduced no new law, 
nor repealed the old. We have endeavoured 
to convince you, though without much hope 
of ſucceſs, of what was the law, from the 
ſettlement of the Colonies to the preſent reign; 
and whatſoever it was, notwithſtanding this 
rclolution, it continued the ſame. The unjuſt 
violence, and innumerable treaſons, committed 
in the Colonies, antecedent to this“ formal 
** addreſs,” and which gave riſe to it, you do 
not mention, becauſe it did not ſuit the argu- 
ment. Why it is more unjuſt, or more un- 
conſtitutional, to try a Colonial traitor in Eng- 
land, than a Scotch or Iriſh rebel; or why you 
would impede the execution of the laws of the 
land, by heaping new difficulties upon it, 6 we 
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have ſeen no reaſon to convince our under. 
| ſtanding, we cannot poſſibly comprehend, 
Confident aftertion, indeed, we have remarked, 
without your uſual energy of language, or any 
juſtattention to the Wl cool-headed, geuerdl 
law,” the refolution of all the Judges, or the de- 
termination of Parliament ; and nothing but a 
confidence which ſometimes ariſes from the 
greateſt knowledge, for you are not * aſhamed 
« 7o confeſs, that where you are ignorant, you are 
& diffident *; could have produced a centure 
of this reſolution of Parliament, as à4 neu 
and unconſtitutional interpretation . 


„ We ſympathrze with you in a proper horror 
F all puniſhments, furtber than as it ſerve 
« for an example . But, you aſk us, To 
whom docs this example of execution in 
« England, for this American rebellion, 
apply?“ It might apply, we think, and 
{ome good purpoſes anſwered in England, by 
reſtraining the inſolencies of the ſeditious, and 
the inteteſted intrigues of the great. We how- 
ever perfectly agree with you, that it is among 
ſuch rebellious children that ſuch examples 
thould be made. Nor is there a more common 
cafe, than a trial in England, followed by 
puniſhment in America. Before the ports oi 
the Colonies were ſhut againſt our commerce, 
by the men whom you admire and patrone, 
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how many convicts did not there annually fail 
from the Severn for America? What happened, 
we beſeech you, in 1715 and 1745? Thoſe 
who had committed treaſons in the fartheſt 
Highlands of Scotland, were brought into Eng- 
land for trial ; they were not ** condemned un- 
e heard, they had the“ beneficial trial by jury; 
and none has hitherto - been bold enough 
to aſſert in the face of the nation and its laws, 
« that ſuch perſons were executed according to 
* form, but could never be tried according to 
« juſtice *.” And for puniſhment, many of 
them were tranſported to America ; which, we 
ſulpect, has been attended with the uſual effect, 
and utility of example. That it was poflible 
to enquire of the crimes of a Coloniſt in Eng- 
land, and to ſend him for puniſhment to the 
place where the offence was done, according 
to 2 very common courſe of policy, ſeems not 
to have occurred to you; though you have 
told us, how he might be brought from Ame- 
rica to England, with your uſual energy of 
dition, and elegance of language, where you 
ſay, „ a perſon is brought hither in the dungeon 
* of a ſhip's hold; thence, he tis vomitted into a 
dungeon on land . If policy ſhall think 
proper to tranſport the convict to the colony, 
ſor puniſhment, why he may not be vomited 
from the dungeon of a ſhip's hold to the tree 
in the field, with the uſual decorum, and 
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formality * of the triumphs at Tyburh,” i, 
what we wiſh you to tell. 
% That you could not wote,” you honeſtly 


tell us, for 4 Statute, which fligmatizes With 


„ the crime of piracy—an unhappy inter died 
« people ® ; becauſe << they hal been previouſly 
«© put out of the Protection of the lab. — he 
« Legiſlature, for tne mere NEW CREATE) 
* OFFENCE F EXERCISING TRADE, Hao? 
* ordered all their flips and goods to be divichd 


** as @ ſpoil among the ſeamen of the navy; 


* 


*&, and to treat the NECESSARY REPRISA TI of 


« thoſe men, as the crime of piracy, ſeemed 
& harſh and incongruous.” But theſe reatons, 
as they appear to our underſtandings diſlatiſ- 


factory and inconclufive, we cannot poſiibly 


approve. The policy of this C ountry has been 
long governed by that of the Colonies. Some 
violent and prec edent conduct of the Coloni'ts, 

has directed every meaſure of the Legiſlature, 
They had reſolved not to trade with Old Eng- 
land, and had carried this into execution, with 
a ſtraiß of the moſt inſulting injuſtice; Which 
gave riſe to the law protitbiting their com- 
merce with foreign countries. They had rc- 
fuſed all obedience to the laws, and with arm; 
in their hands prevented their execution; 2nd 
they were reduced to that ſtate, which you arc 
pleaſed to call © putting them under the "vr 
« tron of the law. But, in truth, the outlaw 
and the traitor ſtill poſſeſs certain legal pri- 
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eges, and are not without the protection of 
the law; becauſe the former, even while he 
refaſes to recognize the proceſs of law, may 
apply for and obtain a reverſal of his out- 
lawry ; and the latter, though he has thrown 
of his allegiance, ſtill receives every benefit 
of legal trial. Obedience and protection are 
reciprocal duties. Let the Coloniſts return 
© their duty, and, as other ſubjects of the 
Crown, obey the laws of the land; they will no 
longer be conſidered as an interdicted people, 
and they will receive from that moment every 
protection which the laws can give. The du- 
ration and extent of their ſufferings depend 
merely on themſelves. 

We beg your attention to what you muſt 
already know. So early as the Reſtoration, 
the Acts of Trade and Navigation, which that 
!tluftrious Merchant Sir Joſiah Child very 
properly calls the Charta Maritima of England, 
were enacted, the Colonial Commerce was 
regulated, and reſtrained to England; and eve- 
ry nation, and every alien, were totally ex- 
claded. In proportion as the policy of theſe 
laws has been univerſally approved, their ſpi- 
rit, during every reign, has been carefully cul- 
tivated and enforced. The offender, who exer- 
ciſed trade contrary to the proviſions of thoſe 
flutary laws, incurred the forfeiture of his 
{ip and goods. Yet you contider this as 4 
nere new created offence,” and the offender as 
gelther deſerving blame or puniſhment, hb. 

the 


(833 
the forfeitures incurred by acting contrary ty 
the laws of trade, may not with as much pro- 
priety and juſtice be divided among the ſearnen 
of the navy, who enforce the obſervance and 
execution of the law, as diſtributed to the G0. 
vernor of a Colony, and the Collector of the 
Cuſtoms; as it is not obvious to intuition, we: 
wiſh you to explain. The remedy, however, 
is in the hands of the Coloniſts themſelves ; 
let them ceaſe to endeavour to ruin the Cor: - 
merce and Manufactures of this Country, and 
they will inſtantly be reſtored to their former 
important privileges, 


Neceffary repriſal on what or whom * If 


this is a. diſpute with the Miniſiry, and not 
A guarrel with the nation*,” we with to know 
why repriſal is neceſſary; or if made at al!, 


why on us your Conſtituents? If all repriſal 


preſuppoſes ſomething already taken, or da- 
mage done ; unleſs it can be ſhewn that we 
had taken their ſhips, or deſtroyed their pro- 
perty, the neceſſity, ar even the propriety of 
this reprifal on us cannot caſily be ſupported. 
But we are not conſcious that we have cver 
injured this “ unhappy People; unleſs to 
give them greater credit than they deſerved, 
or to be their creditors to a greater extent than 
they ſeem willing to pay, be an injury, we 
Know nat that we have ever done them wrong. 
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Whatever offence it may give you, that the 
neceſſary repriſal of thoſe men is treated as the 
crime of Piracy ; yet however incongruous you 

ay think it, the wiſdom of the law of Eng- 
land has deemed it ſuch. Until they ceaſe to 
ben the ſubjects of the Crown, their depreda- 
tions on their fellow-ſubjects upon the high 
{ca will be adjudged Piracy, and puniſhed as 
ſuch. That our repreſentatives had voted for 
them ; that you had conferred honour on their 
cauſe, by patronizing it; and with thoſe 
rat talents which you poſſeſs, had palliated 
their conduct which you could not defend; 
o1:cht at leaſt to have given us ſome merit with 
them. Perhaps we are at preſent too much 
actuated by what we have felt and ſuffered, not 
te confider their conduct towards us any other- 
wife than ©& train of the moſt unnatural 
cruelty and injuſtice *. 


A naval war is not only carried on againſt 
us by repriſal, but the war is at preſent car- 
ned on in America; though we think not on 
the uſual footing of other wars. Exchange of 
priſoners has been made, but with little fair- 
neſs or equality. Thoſe miſerable men who 
have been taken in the act of high treaſon 
committed, by fighting againſt the King's 
troops, or had been left to periſh with hunger 
or diſeaſe in the woods, were ſent from Canada 
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to their homes, without ranſom or condition. 
Thoſe who had been reſcued by the good con- 
duct of a Britiſh Officer from the Indians at 
the Cedars with great difficulty and danger, 
were diſcharged, on the expreſs condition of re- 
turning as many of the King's troops who had 
been taken at St. John's. But the Congress, 
with a policy peculiar to them, afterwards rc 
fuſed to perform the capitulation ; a conduct 
which would have greatly ſurprized us, it we 
had not been told, that among the other m. 
chiefs of civil wars, © they corrupt their in. 
«© als, and prevent even the natural taſte anc 
* reliſh for equity and juſtice *. Thoſs W119 
were taken priſoners at New York, the Cos 
greſs, perfectly conſiſtent with thoſe principles, 
refuſed to ſubſiſt; and General Howe, with 
humanity which embelliſhes the greateſt : 
lents, diſcharged them without ranſom or fu 
alation of return; and others were ſimply c: 

cxanged for thoſe officers and men who has 
fallen into the hands of the inſurgents, befor 
the war could be ſaid to have commenced. 


Whether you approve or condemn, praiſe or 
cenſure, this conduct of the King's operas 0 


we are at a loſs to diſcover. If Adminiſtratio 
pepares to act againſt thoſe who have been c 


changed, and thereby ** virtuclly paraomes, 


% will exbibit as indecent à peice of mnjuftice,” 
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you ſay, as ever civil fury had produced“; and 
yet you tell us,“ that rf our enemies are Re- 
« bels, the King's Generals have no right to re- 
* leaſe them upon any condition whatſoever, 
« and they are themſelves as anſwerable to the 
% law, and as much want pardon, as the Rebels 
« wobom they releaſe +.” If the priſoners ex- 
chinged are not thereby virtually parconed, 


« the cartel,” you inform us, © is @ cruel 


fraud; for the life of a man 1s Tecervea, and 

* you ought to return à life for it.” You con- 
ſider the. ſoldier who is fighting for the na- 
tional rights, and in ſupport of the laws, in 
thc tame predicament wah thoſe who, by con- 
te: ading by force againſt all law, had incurred 
the crime of Treaſon. But here 1s no fairneſs 
or parity in the tranſaction; the former had 
wt forfeited his life, and to take it away, 
would be a moſt indecent piece of injuſtice , 
the latter having forfeited his all to the laws, if 
he was virtually pardomed, he received a benefit, 
in return for which he had nothing to give. 


Whenever a rebellion really exiſts, Govern- 
ment, you ſay, has not entered into ſuch mi- 
litary conventions, but has declined “ all in- 
* tr mediate treaty.” But what happened, 


we beſeech you, in the numerous rebellions in 


Ireland, from the commencement of Eliza— 
bcih's reign to the capitulation of Limerick 
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How many Conventions did not her far nous 
Generals enter into ? How many intermediate 


' treaties did not the vigorous Adminiſtration of 


Elizabeth make with the Iriſh Rebels, the con- 
ditions of which they generally forfeited? 1e 
ſame policy was pur ſued in the reign of Char ics 
I. and with a ſimilar ſucceſs. How many n- 
termediate ticatics did not William III. and his 
Generals enter into with the Iriſh, antecedent to 
the final ſettlement of their affairs by the capi. 
tulation of Limerick, which was dictated by 
neccility, which in war, as in every thing clic 
is governed by no principle ? But You alle us 
© Who has ever heard of CAPITULATION, na 
1 ee ke of priſoners, in the late revellion Thi 
e kingdom? Preſton in 1715, and Carliſie 
in 1745, were expreſsly ſurrendered upon ca. 
pitulation. The benefits, however, w bich 
are acquired, are more or leis, according to the 
terms of it, If they ſurrender at diſcretion, 
they acquire little more than their lives; and 
ſuch were the capitulations of Preſton and Car- 
liſle. The priſoners were reſerved for future 
legal enquiry into their conduct, and for par- 
don. or puniſhment, or acquittal, according 
to their demerits. To a circumſtance whic!: 
happened at the trials of theſe men, you ſeem 
not to have ſufficiently attended. They i. | 
liſted, that they had been virtually pardoned by 
the capitulation ; and the Generals who had 
reduced them proved, that they had 1 
dered ſimply at diſcretion. The law, ther 


10e, 


1 
fore, plainly ſuppoſed, that the King's Gene- 


rals had a right to releaſe them on conditions. 

Every war muſt be carried on according to cir- 
cumſtances; and every General maſt have 

powers in proportion to his fituation. If a 
imple capitulation at diſcretion 1s no virtual 
pardon, as no promiſe is made, fo neither is a 
imple diſcharge without condition. 

The Convulſions of a great Empire you 
could not conſider *“ as fit matter of diſcuſſion 
« under a commiſſiun of gyer and terminer *,” The 
0g» Generals, you fay, © had no right to re- 


leaſe them upon any conditions whatfoover.”” If 


life of a man is not granted by a virtual 
D Pn for the one you receive, it is a cruel] 
f aud, and there is no fairneſs or parity in the 
tranſaction. Theſe ſtrange incongruities muſt 
cyer pervlex thoſe who, without p- wing a juſt 
re gard to the old, cool-headed law ot England, 
are altogether governed by their 1 invetcrate par- 
tis \lejes: But theſe ſpeculations are pertectly 
nugatory and vain, and tend only to perplex 
tie ignorant, or confound the uninformed, 
General pardon has been offered to all; the 
validity of which there can be no reaſon to 
doubt; and thoſe who continue in arms, well 
know how eaſy it is to make their peace and 
obtain forgiveneſs. 


5 
'S 
12 
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e have,” it ſeems, © made war on the 
*« Colonies, not by arms only, but by las: But 
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whether this policy is right or wrong, we hor- 
rowed it from themſelves, and we have only 
followed precedents which they had eſtabliſhed, 
When the Colonies firſt conſidered themſelves as 


aggricved, “ by an unlimited legiflative power of 
Parliament cover them, of which you found 


«« them in poſſeſſion when you firſt came into public 
* 7ruft,” how did they procure redreſs? They 
entered into aflociations, which had all the 
effect of laws, for a ſuſpenſion of their com- 
merce, which they had been taught tx 
conſider as eſſentially neceſſary for the very 
exiſtence of this Country. A meaſure which 
you had done ſo much, by the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, to render fo ſucceſsful, was adopt- 
ed, and purſued upon every new occalion, 
with almoſt a fimilar ſucceſs. Theſe aſſoc ia. 


tions * rooted in their juriſprudence, and w. 


nord taſte the fruit of them,” While they 
were ſucceſsful, you deemed them wiſe, an: 
honomed them with your approbation ; but 
when a ſimilar policy was adopted by the wis 
dom of the Nation, you then contidercd 1t as 
* trampling on ſome maxim of juſtice, or fe- 
« capital principle of wiſe Gover:zment * 
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given time. But, if you had debated againſt 
this Bill in its progreſs, or if you had ever 
eruſed it with attention, you could have 
formed no ſuch opinion of its contents. Every 
found principle of juriſprudence concurs to 
prevent an extenſion of its * operative regula- 
tion, beyond the very letter of it, to other 
caſes equally within its principle. We have 
already ſubmitted the very accurate language 
of this Jaw to your ſuperior judgment. Yet 
you tell us, that all who nave been out of the 
realm within a given time, are objects of the 
Act : but thoſe only who having been guilty 
of crimes in the Colonies, or on the ſeas, and 
committed by a magittrate having competent 
juriſdiction, are within the letter or meaning 
* it. Every inhabitant of the Weſt Indies, 
or three unoffending Colonies, are objects of 
this law; but, if they have not committed 
crimes, they have nothing to apprehend. Every 
gentleman may travel for health, or education 
without intriguing with Mr. Franklin, or 
conveying intelligence of the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of the nation. Every ſailor who navi- 
gates the ſea, may ſurely follow his uſual oc- 
cupation without committing piracy. And 
yet you inform us, that the gentleman for no 
other offence than travelling for health, and 
the ſailor for navigating the ſeas, „are under 
a temporary proſcrifiion *,” It we did not 
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perfectly know your integrity, we ſhould fuſ. 
pect your candour; or if your great talents 
were not univerſally acknowledged, we might 
perhaps blame your underſtanding. That 
liberty' is the general right of all, we 
perfectly agree with you; and that © the 
% mariner who lands on the quay, ought to ret 
on the ſame firm legal ground, as the nicr- 
« chant who fits in the counting- DR 2” 
but that the ſailor, who having committed : 
piracy, and merits a gaol, ſhould ſtand on the 
lame legal ground as the merchant who in 
innocence has purſued his reſpectable occut: 


tion, we cannot poſſibly admit. 


Having exploded this Act as putting every 
one under a temporary proſcriptioz 1 for no othc: 
offence than navigating the icas, you inform 
us *, that this is the firſt par; I; ſuſpenſion ct 
the Habeas Corpus that has been made + : 
which is far worſe than an univerſal ſuſpentton; 


and the limiting qualification, inſtead of taking 


out the ſting, ſharpens it to a greater degtec. 
Notwithſtanding the Ingenuity of your reaſon- 


ing, we muſt remain of opinion, that jc: 


liberty is better than none; that in proportion 
as the natural rights of mankind are reſtrained, 
a greater or leſs degree of tyranny is intro- 
duced; and that the liberty of all is much le 
affected by a law which extends to crimilia 
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enſy, than if the innocent, by being deprived 
| of their Habeas Corpus, were ſubjected to un- 
x unlimited connnement. We ſuſpect, however, 
that the true objection is, that the ſuſpenſion 
: was not general. The alarm of ſuch a pro- 1 
« ceeding world then be univerſal. It <vouid ope- 1 
| « rate as a fort Of CALL OF THE Ne \ TION.” {1 
| An uni verſal. alarm, a call of the nation, are 17 


things Which ſome men cannot poſſibly reſiſt; 
and when the fri: ghtened retired into obtcurity, 
the bolder would have riſen up into power. 
But we think it a felicity, that notwithſtand- 
ing Congreſſional reſolves, and the intrigues of 
their p: atron: 5, an univerſal tranquility, attended 
by an unulual proſperity, reigned in England. 
Prudence, ther retore, adopt ted what neceility only 1 
r:quired ; and all that was neceſſary, or that bi 
wes Carried into execution by this Act was, "1 
io detain criminals, particularly deſcribed, for 1 
a limited time. The reſt of the people are t9 1 
« continue as they flood before.” We are ha ppily 0 
unconnected with * State factions, and as it 
is the ** obnoxious” only who are ſuſpected, 
c have very little to apprehend. 


— 


During the ſeveral plots and rebcllions, 
which at various times have diſturbed the tran- 
lity of this Country, from the Revolution 
to the preſent reign, laws were made 70 
* empower bis Ma efty to ſecure aud detain fuch 1 
'* perſons as ſhall be Juſpeeted of ha he ogainſl q 
8 * perſon and grvernment.” Thoſe were times [ 
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of. great heat, and the violence of State fatticns 
agztated the. whole. We feel a very ſenſible 
pleature in comparing the happy tranquillity 
of our own times, with the condition of thoſe 
of former days. If thoſe laws really intro- 
duced an univerſal ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, let us regret the neceſſity which, 
for the preſervation and ſafety of the whole, 
juſtified their principle. But if none could be 
deprived of their liberty but ſuſpected perſon, 
which are terms known in law, then the ful- 
pention of thoſe laws were merely partial, 
ſince none were the objects of them but tho 
who had given cauſe of ſuſpicion. To purſue 
this enquiry further would lead us into a con- 
tention of mere words, which we think the 
moſt contemptible of any. Whether the 
ſuſpenſion was general or partial, thoſe laws 
were of ſhort duration; when the neceſſity 
diſappeared, the former liberty returned, 
which we now happily enjoy. 


It is matter of great regret, that you have 
not debated againſt this Bill in its progreſs 
through the Houſe, What might not have 
been the good effects of your powers f 
ſpeech ? The ſame ingenious reaſonings which, 
out of the Houſe, you have now employed 
againſt it, to prove, how far worſe in its 


_ conſequence, and bad in the principle, is 
partial than an univerſal ſuſpenſion of the 


Habeas Corpus At *; how much better 
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a total ecliſe of liberty is, than a partial free- 
ber * and how much more dangerous it is, 
when liberty is nibbled away by parts, than a 
rational freedom, which muſt be limited to 
be poſſeſſed; muſt have had the moſt deciſive 
conſequences: And you would have pro- 
bably had no reaſon to complain, that all oppo- 
ſition to meaſures propoſed by Miniſters, where 
the name of America appears, 1s vain and fri- 


volous . 


Although you ſeem to doubt, whether every 
ting propoſed againſt America is of courſe in 


/avour of Great Britain 4; yet, when it is con- 


idered, that the conteſt is now no longer to be 
ended by writings or by words; that a /ong 
** array of boſtile Acts of Parhkament” have 
proved unſucceſsful ; that with a levity cha- 
racteriſtic of them, they have themſelves choſen 
to cloſe the diſpute by force, and have diſdain» 
fully rejected all treaty that did not admit their 
dependence; you will pardon us, if we are 
of Opinion, that the meaſure which militate 
againſt America are in favour of Great Bri- 
tain. We however enjoy hope, notwithſtand- 
ing © your prophecies,” that the time is not 
jar diſtant, when the deluſion of the Coloniſts 
being diſpelled, they will return to their duty 


and former connections ; when their hopes of 


foreign aid, and of a ſucceſsful iſſue to all 
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contention by force being deſtroyed, they wil 
again be the peaceful fellow-ſubjects of the 
ſame crown, and governed by the fame equal 
laws. The intereſts of the two Countries, 
properly underſtood, being then the ſame, we 
ſhall entirely agree in opinion with you, that 
every thing propoſed againſt America is not 
favour of Great Britain. 


But you lament, that in the late proceed- 
ings you lee very few traces of that geners/ 9, 
2 humanity and d. gnity of ind, which forme: 
« characterized this nation Xx.“ We hall no: 
propoſe to your conſideration the repeal of 
Stamp Act, and of Mr. Townfend's law, tor 
which they were ſo remarkably grateiui. 
But that you ſee no generoſity in the reſolu- 
tion of Parliament of the 2oth of February 
1775, who with a real dignity of mind, and 
with a view, if poflible, to prevent a civil war, 
even after their authority had been denied, an 
their laws had been forcibly oppoſed, gave vn 
the important right of taxation, which was 
the great original cauſe of all their complaints, 
that you ſee no humanity in the general un- 
conditional pardon which has been offered | to 
all who had forteited every thing to the 1a: 
we think aſtoniſhing: Nor can we account 
for it without confidering, that Col wars 
wvitiate the politics, and corrupt the moral - 
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manfind *; and their natura! reliſh for equity 
being perverted, they no longer view the pro- 


— of nations or of individuals with 
apartiality, or characterize them with any 


'4 


fairneſs or ruth. 


As we think not the worſe of you for de- 
ing to participate in this joy, on the preient 
nation of the Britiſh affairs; vet, you have 
not * us the cauſe why you cenſure others, 
ho have thought proper to conſider them as 
objects of triumph to themſelves, or congra- 
tulation to their Sovereign. If liberty is a 
eneral right; you ought. to allow to others, 
hat you claiin for yourtelt, the ri. ght of 
no ying “ your invelerate partialities. "Thro' 
che medium of thoſe partialities, you ſee the 
conduct and affairs of this country, © as 4 fad 
* bectacle exhibitcd to the ſcorn of Europe.” 
*rmit others to ſee them in a very different 
ihr, They behold it as a great, flourith- 
nz, and wealthy nation, which, under the 
de of prudence and wiſdom, has made 


greater exertions in a contention of the greateit 


magnitude, than any other nation on earth 
could make; inſtead of being reduced to a 

ſervile dependence on her neighbours, with a 
mag gnanimity worthy of the firſt of nations, 
preparing her mighty natural ſtrength to repel 
injury, and to command attention; com- 
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plaining of ſuppoſed hoſtilities, and procuring 
redreſs; regarded by her allies, and tcared 
by her enemies; and at the ſame time that 
chaſtiſement is prepared for the refractory and 
rebellious, thoſe who ſhew any inclination to 
return to their duty, are treated with a gene- 
roſity, and even humanity, beyond example. 


If the employing“ the hireling fword if 
* German bears, to ſupport the liberal Go- 
vernment of this free nation, has given you 
ottence, we beg you to inform us, if the ſame 
policy was not purſued in the moſt flouriſhing 
days of this kingdom? Who, we beſeech you, 
tought the battles of William III. in ſupport 
of the glorious Revolution againſt the Iriſh ? 
The Danes and Dutch, the Wurtemburgers 
and French refugees. The Dutch fought 
againſt the rebels in 1715, and the Heſſians 
fought againſt them in 1745. In other reigns 
German boors" were brought into the n4- 
tion to prevent invaſion ; and in the laſt war, 
the mot} expenſive and glorious of all, the 
{words of German vaſ/als” fought the battlcs 
of this country; America was conquered in 
Germany. It the continuance of war was un- 
avoidable, ſince the demands of the Coloniſts 
roſe in proportion to conceſſion ; and treaty 
propoſed, even with condeſcenſion, was rejected 
with diſdain; we deſire you to tell how an army 
was to be raiſed able to contend with“ three 
„ millions of ſubjefs ſeeking protection in the ar 
« of France?” If the projects of the Congreis 


and 


„ 
and their abettors had proved ſucceſsful, in 
deſtroying the trade, and ruining the manufac- 
tures of the nation, armies, though without 
diſcipline, indeed, might very eaſily have been 
raiſed. But, thank God, no loom has been 
ſtopped 1 in its ſhed, or hip laid up in its dock; 
the mechanic ſtill ſings in his ſhop, and the 
ploughman whiſtles after his plough. The 
lazy and vicious, indeed, recruited the national 
troops; but, their numbers being few, they 
were inſufficient to augment armies, or to ſup- 
ply regiments. Vigour, therefore, propoſed 
what Wiſdom inſtantly adopted, to take into 
the ſervice and pay of the State foreign diſ- 
ciplined veterans; a policy which had been 
Conn convenient in the moſt flouriſhing days 
If the kingdom, and wiſer far, in our Judg- 
ments, than obſtructing trade, or incommoding 
(ae manufacturer, by making new levies, which 
c always more expenſive, and ſeldom fo ef- 
fectual. 


You could not eaſily adapt your mind to the 
victories communicated by the © Court Ca- 
« zettes;” and the * glory acquired at the 

* White Plains by Colonel Raille has no charms 
fer yu. But if you found no charms in 
is glory, What delight muſt you not have 
felt in hearing of his unfortunate fate and un- 
happy end on the fields of Trentown ! If you 
velight not © in finding Fort Kniphauſen in the heart 
* of the Britiſh dominions, with what extacy 

you 
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you muſt have heard of the erection of Fort Lee 


and Waſhington, and above all of Fort Jod- @ me 

1 pendence! And if the“ barbarous appellations f jade 
N * ſtrangers,” which you © ſcarcely know f arm 
& to pronounce,” has given you offence, "the poſi 
charmed muſt you have been with reading vate 

the harmonious names of Waſhington and eri 
Putnam, Macdougal and Wooſter ina 
Notwithſtanding thoſe victories, “ our f E 

fairs,“ it ſeems, „ are in a bad condition; arty 
America is not conguered *,” More, how- 1 

ever, has been done than the moſt intelligent WF 
expected. There were difficulties in the tran:- end 

: porting ſo large an army, with its immenſe Can 
train of neceſſaries and attendants, acroſs the got 

ocean, which no nation but this could have of 
ſurmounted. The wiſeſt Generals were of GH 
opinion, that little more could be done, than ou! 
collecting together an army in the Fall, to pre- la 

pare for the campaign of 1777, in the fpring. of 

But the abilities of our Officers haye ſucceſs- AC 
| fully executed that which the wifdom of the tic 
Miniſter had planned. Canada has been re- ce 
conquered; and by the deſtruction of the Con- pe 
Zreſlional fleet on the Champlain, a way has ot 

been opened into New England. The Flo- fo 

ridas have been ſecured ; Nova Scotia has been ye 


freed and ſtengthened; Long Iſland and New 
York were conquered ; the impregnable works 
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at Kingſbridge were forced without the Joſs of 
2 man; and the Forts Lee, Waſhington, and 


independence, ſubmitted at diſcretion. The 


army penetrated to the Delaware without op- 
poſition; the Congreſs fled; and, if our pri- 
vate intelligence is true, nothing but the 1e- 
verity of winter could have prevented the 
{nal diſſolution of their power. 


But on the moſt proſperous iſſue of our 
arms, you aſſure us, © we wil! not be where We 
*« food when war was called in to ſupply the do 
« feof} of political eftabliſhment *. If, after having 
endured all the intermediate eyils of war, we 
cannot ſtand on better ground, we ſhall have 
got a bad bargain indeed. If at the concluſion 
of war, our factors cannot without infult and 
ohſtruction carry on our affairs, and recover 
car debts ; if. our thips cannot trade with 
ſaſety in their ports; if ſmuggling, the bane 
of fair trade, cannot be reſtrained ; and if the 
Acts of Navigation, the great Palladium of na- 
tional commerce, cannot be executed; enfor- 
ced, and invigorated, we had better have inde- 
pendence at once. Theſe are the important 
objects on which v, have fet our hearts; it is 
for theſe that we are at war. A revenue,” 
you afſure us, we will never fee from Ame. 
rica.“ But, as we underſtand this great ori- 
oinal cauſe of Colonial Grievance was ex- 
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preſsly given up to them by the reſolution of 
Parliament of February 17753 if they v U 
have condeſcended to have entered into con 
munication or treaty as ſubjects with the «a- 
tional Commiſſioners, we have reaſon to think 
this important point, with others of leſs im- 
port, would have been ſettled to the mutual 
latisfaction of all. But if they, as ſubjects, con- 
tinue to receive the protection of this Country, 
let them contribute by ſupplies to the ſupport 
of its power ; let them give ſomething, but in 
their own way ; they ought, however, to afford 
ſome alſiſtance to Old England; and it is for 
this too we are at war. 


The way to final ſettlement, we think, with 
you, is till full of intricate, dark, and per- 
plexed mazes : But as theſe principally con- 
lüſt in that dark deluſion which has overſpread 
the Colonies, and has hitherto prevented them 
from ſeeing their own good, or diſpaſſionately 
purſuing 1 it; and as we have the fatisfaCtion to 
be told, that << you ſhould be aſhamed to mai: 
ce yourſelf one of a noify multitude, to hallco 414 
© hearten brains into doubtful and dangeriis 
* courſes *; we are not without hope, their 
deluſions will ſoon be diſpelled, they will in 
all ſoberneſs return to their duty, and as men of 
buſineſs, unconnected with Party, ſeriouſſy con- 
cur with the national Commiſſioners in a final 
adjuſtment of their affairs. 
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Every thing that has been done there, we 
are. told, has ariſen from a total miſconception 
of the object; and all means of reconciliation 
with it, even after victory, muſt depend on a 
total renunciation of that unconditional ſubmiſ- 
fon, which has taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the 
minds of violent men. All means, indeed, 
have hitherto proved unſucceſsful ; but whe- 
ther there has been a total miſconception of 
the object, we have ſome reaſon to doubt. 
During almoſt every Adminiſtration in the 
preſent reign, a different mode of policy has 
been purſued, and all equally unſucceſsful. A 
law made during one Adminittration was re- 
pealed by the next, without acquiring their 
confidence; a new law, made under a third, 
upon principles which they had formerly ad- 
mitted ; but, grown confident from ſucceſs, 
met with a ſimilar oppoſition; and to remove 
diſcontent, was repealed under a fourth Admi- 
niſtration, but without attaining the end. An- 
nother law was enacted upon a ſtill different 
principle; but the authority of Parliament to. 
legillate for thein in any caſe, was now ex- 
prelsly denied, and the law was oppoſed by 
them with greater outrage. Principles of Le- 


rilation had been ſurrendered to them; but 


ney infiſted for a greater conceſſion. Laws 
had been repealed without receding from prin- 
eiple; but they roſe in their demands. They 
ere threatened and ſoothed ; meaſures of vi- 
pour, and thoſe of conceſſion, were propoſed, 
G ang 
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| and all proved-equally unſucceſsful. We will 
do you the juſtice to ſay, that nothing could 
have prevented the important criſis of affairy 
which had ariſen. in 1773, but a ſteady put- 
ſuit of your principles of Colonial Policy; to 
repeal without reſerve every law of which they 
complained, and never again to legiſlate for 
them in any caſe whatſoever. But whether 
this would not have produced an independence 
of the worſt kind, a mina dependence, but 
real independence, we ſubmit to your conſideta- 
tion. They would have then becn the ſub- 
jects of the State, without being bound by its 
laws ; they would have received the advantage; 
of ſubjects, and the protection of Government, 
without contributing any thing to its ſupport; 
and they would have traded whither they 
pleaſed, without regard to the Acts of Naviga- 
tion, which, as there would have remained no 
power to execute or enforce them, mutt nc- 
ceſſarily have become a dead letter. There 1: 
a ſimplicity in this plan of policy which would 
have enſured its ſucceſs ; but we wiſh you to 
tell, where would have been the advantage of 


Old England ? 


Unconditional ſubmiſſion to the laws of the 
land, we think the duty of every ſubject; 
ſince, in proportion as their obedience is qua- 
lied, they ceaſe to be ſubjects, and acquire a 
portion of independence. This is the uncon— 
ditional ſubmiſſion to which men of the revs 
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eit wiſdom and authority in the State have 
thought the Colonies ought to ſubmit, If 
conditions are granted while arms are in their 
hands, the idea of their own power and con- 
ſequence will remain ; and what ſecurity would' 
there be, that they will faithfully perform the' 
conditions of peace any longer than they pleaſe, 
or than this Country is able to enforce ; ; fince 
the ſtability of all Government depends much 
upon opinion? If the making of peace was: 
confided to you, and every law was repealed. 
of which they had ever complained, and oy 
thing conceded which they had ever required, 
we beſeech you to inform us, what guarantee 
you or they could give againſt thoſe powerful 
motives of mankind, Ambition, Intereſt, or 
Reſertment. If no rational ſecurity can be 
given, that they would at all times faithfully' 
perſorm the articles of peace which you had' 
made, the dilemma is plain ; they muſt either 
be reduced to the unconditional ſubmiſſion 
which every ſubject, in every territory of the 
Crown, owes to the ſupreme Lepiarate, or be 
declared independent. 


Although nothing can place us in our for- 
mer ſituation, yet © terms relative to the cauſe 
* of the war, you ſay, ug bt to be made dy 
6 e ity of Parliament *.“ 7 his is a point of 


reat conſequence, and we beg a little of your 
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patient attention, Wiſe men have differed 
with regard to what is the real cauſe of the 
war. Some, indeed, have ſuppoſed, that In- 
dependence was the real cauſe from the begin- 
ning, and that exemption from parliamentary 
taxation was merely a pretence. But if the 
great original cauſe of Colonial Grievances, 
and real cauſe of the war, was taxation; yet 
till of late, they profeſſed their readineſs to 
grant money for the public exigencies, by 
their own Aſſemblies, in their own way. 
Upon the peace of 1762, which had ſecur- 
ed the Colonies ſo many important advan - 
tages, and in truth had preſerved ther 
from the dominion of France, the nation was 
found immenſely indebted, and no ſmall pant 
of it incurred on a Colonial account. Theſe 
circumſtances were communicated to the Co 
lonies by the Miniſter, through their Agents ; 
and they were informed, that it was not ex- 
pected of them to pay any part of the interet! 


of the national debt ; but ſome part of the an- 


nual expence of the great encreaſed American 
Eſtabliſhment they ought to pay, which they 
might raiſe by their own Aſſemblies, in the 
way moſt agrecable to them. However rea- 
ſonable the propoſition, or however confiiten! 
with their former profeſſions, it was fſcorn- 
fully rejected by ſome of them, and complied 
with by none. Theſe facts, which prove be- 
ond doubt that the Colonies were requeſted 
to tax themſelves, before the paſſing the Stain 
Act, and refuſed to comply, were carefully 
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concealed in America, and even almoſt un- 


known in England. Three perſons ® of in- 


tegrity and underſtanding, who were ear and 
eye witneſſes of the tranſaction, as well as the 
letters of Aſſemblies, and of Agents, concur in 
eſtabliſhing this ſingular, and important point 
in Colonial Hiſtory; and yet you have aſſert- 
ed, in the face of Parliament and the Nation, 
that ** theſe facts bappen to be neither true nor 


« poffible. F 


The various ſteps which were purſued by 


different Adminiſtrations, from this time to 


the beginning of 1775, to carry into execu- 
tion the policy, of either inducing or oblige 
ing the Colonies to contribute ſomething to- 
wards the ſupport of their own eſtabliſhments, 
have been already ſlightly touched, and need 
not be repeated. To conciliate the affections 
of the Colonies, and if poſlible to prevent a 
civil war, the Houſe of Commons, on the 20th 
of February 1775, with a generoſity, and even 
condeſcenſfion, which will always do them 
honour, paſſed ſeveral reſolves, which may be 


rediiced to this fingle, ſimple propoſition— / 


'* That when the Colonial Aſſemblies ſhall contri- 
 bute, according to their circumſtances, to the 
common defence, Parliament will forbear to 
* tax the Colonies, If this propoſition did not 


* Meſſ. Maduit, Montague, Knox. 
+ Printed Speeches. 


contain 
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contain all that had ever been claimed, 
much more was conceded than their mog 
ſanguine Patrons had ever any reaſon to d 
pect. Upon this ſimple propofition, wiſdom 
and prudence might have erected a ſyſtem of 
Colonial jurifprudence, which, if not abſolute. 
ly perfect, might have given ſatisfaction ty a}, 
The authority and omnipotence of the Houſc 
of Commons, principally ariſe from the im- 
portant prerogative of granting money. \Vhy 
the ſame or ſimilar effects might not have hee 
derived from this circumſtance in the Coloni-s 
wee believe no mortal can tell. It was a! 
gular excellence of this propoſition, that 
appropriation of the expected revenue was ge- 
cified, which prevented all ſuſpicion of its 
« increaſing Ihe means of corruptian, with- 
* out any caſe to the public burthens; —it 
was ** 7o be carried to the account of each Pro— 
% once reſpectively. Little evil could have 
enſued, and mighty good might have followed 
the adoption of this reſolution by the Cotv- 
nies ; yet you oppoſed it in Parliament, tor 
reaſons which we recolle& not, if you have 
cver explained. 


Both private intelligence and public infor- 
mation agree, that theſe Reſolations had it 
good fortune, which few Parliamentary detcr- 
minations have met with; it was publiſhe in 
the Colonies without a comment, and tn 
weeks before any private letters, or pv! 
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peeches arrived. It ſeemed to give ſatisfaction 
to all, as containing every thing for which 
they had ever contended. But this ſatisfaction 
was of ſhort duration. The uſual private 
'ctters, with the Parliamentary Speeches, hav- 
ing arrived, they were publiſhed with the Re- 
ſolutions themſelves in form; and it was now 
-probated with a warmth in proportion to 
their former approbation. The Governors 
con municated theſe propoktions of Parlia- 
ment to the Aſſemblies, in the uſual conſtitu- 
tional way; but, unhappily, they had now got 
their cue; they would hardly do them the 
honour to read them with attention, and they 
finally rejected them with diſdain. The Con- 
greſs too, has conſidered and rejected them 
and it is very fingular, that in their Declaration 
of diſapprobation, they echoed back the very 
objections, in almoſt the fame language which 
bad been made to them in Parliament: cir- 
cumſtances which appeared to us, who are 
unconcerned in the intrigues of the Great, as 

very extraordinary, 


Notwithſtanding this want of ſucceſs, the 
Uarliament, in the beginning of 1776, paſſed a 
law to empower Commiſſioners to grant par- 
aon to the Coloniſts, to reſtore them to peace, 
and to all the privileges of ſubjects. But, 
with a peculiar inſolence, the Coloniſts have 
deſpiſed the proffered pardon ; and though the 


Committoners, with a condeſcenſion which 


3 perhaps 


(48 } 


perhaps detracted from the national dignity, 
entreated them to confer on the means of 
ſtoring peace, and of redreſſing all their j1\ 
grievances ; yet, with unexampled temeritu, fe 
they rejected all mode of treaty that did not of 
preſuppoſe them independent. Such are the 
terms relative to the cauſe of the war, whi- 1; 
appear to us to have been offered by authority 
of Parliament, with a moderation which doc: 
credit to the Nation, and rejected with a: 
inſolence which ever accompanies a power 
newly acquired. 


But you aſx us, Have the National Com- 
miſſioners, whom you very modeſtly denom!- 
nate e leaders of a faction, reſtored to = 
King's peace, and to free trade, any men whe 
have ſubmitted? Yes ; they have not hols 
offered a general unconditional pardon to all, 
even to thoſe, the inveteracy of whoſe crime: 
had rendered the moſt obnoxious ; but have 
granted pardon, protection, and ſecurity, to 
thoſe who have ſubmitted, and have declared 
themſelves willing to become the peaceful 
Subjects of the Crown. They are now at 
the King's peace, poſleſs their property in {e- 
curity, and enjoy all the privileges of Aber 
Subjects, without diminution, But why : 
they not inſtantly reſtored to trade ? They en- 
joy perfed freedom of internal commerce, we 1 
and even foreign trade, to as great an extent 
as any {ſubject of the Crown, We who pre- 

ſerved 


1 
ved our loyalty, are as much excluded from 

-xrrying on a foreign trade at New York, as 
thoſe, who, by their inſurrections, had for- 
leited every thing to the laws. Every part 
of the Empire feels the evils of war, in a 
greater or leſs degree ; and we think it unjuſt 
to complain of their ſuffering an inconve- 
mence, when the moit peaceful and loyal 
are in a ſimilar ſituation. When the neceſſi- 
tics of war thall permit, and juſt policy re- 
quire, the trade of every port in the Colonies, 
will be once more laid open to all; they 
and we will enjoy the ſame privileges; and 
then there will be no longer any cauſe, even 
or miſrepreſentation, to aflert, * That he 
Aimerican trade from being r 7s fun- 
juto a perſonal monopoly, and dealt out in 
Private graces to recompenſe the incendiaries 
of War. 


cc 
10 


ie 


Never had we heard, 'till you gravely in- 
formed us, that there were in this Kingdom 
et tal Gentlemen, who, not ſatisßed with car- 
ryimg fire and fiyord into America“, are nearly 

1ted with the ſame age againſt their 
N and, not content with the tolera- 
tion of their own paſſions, perſecute the mo- 
deration of their fellow-citizens. We flatter 
Yurtzlves we fall not under this cenſure; and 
we hope you will do us the juſtice to believe, 
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rule; none date artaign the wiſdom, or t! a 

virtue of the ruling powers. There is 1: FF 

oppoſition- party in that Country, with t | 

invaluable prerogative of reviling, milrepr 

tenting, and inſulting thoſe who has S ha; 5 c | 

p:ly got into power. How many in th. | 
Country have {ſuffered confiſcation, impr. LI 
j fonment, and death, for their political opi— EN 
| | nions | How many do we daily ſce, who have 77 
| been driven from their homes and friends 


into banithment, who, from being of ſome im- 
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tance, arg now inſignificant; and who from 
oying affluence, are now rc a 8 to pover- 
mY merely becauſe they would not ſupport 
neafures which their conſciences could rot 

prove! If the Congreſs and Committees 
nor even more ungrateſul than we have 

| reaſon to think th em, they would certainly 
juit regard to your ſentiments. As 7 

end to the general rights of manki nd, we 
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1 
oppoſed that law ; the decifive influence which 
their reſolutions had on the great commercial 
and manufacturing intereſts of this Country; 
and the great influence which their vehement 
oppoſition. had, or-was ſuppoſed to have, in 
Changing a Miniſtry, or repealing a law ; gave 
them a weight in the political ſcale, which 
before they had not poſſeſſed; and they were 
regularly inliſted into the parties of this 
Country. From this time the Colonies be- 
came a ſcene of political intrigue and 
management, of great extent and importance 
Certain great men, who had obſerved the utility 
and effects of Colonial oppolition, and that they 
were capable of direction and management, 
carefully cultivated a correſpondence with their 
leading men, who were forward enough 1 
their part; and politicians of leſs pitch an 
moment, carried on fimilar intrigues wit! 
ſimilar views: And mercantile letters, 
mired formerly for brevity and preciſion, Were 
now ſtuffed with details of public affairs ; nor 
could any merchant or manufacturer hope fo: 
ſucceſs with his correſpondent, whoſe letter 
contained not a repreſentation of politics, ſuit- 


able to his paſſions or his views. Nor were 


the Coloniſts backward on their part: They 
carefully cultivated this correſpondence. The 
thanks of Public Bodies were given to Parli:- 
mentary Speakers for their protection, their 
ſpeeches, and defence; and their pictures were 
exhibited in their public places to do them 


honour 7 
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653 
honour ; and a regular Colonial party was 


formed in England, which you avow and de- 
fend“. 


The Society of the Bill of Rights became 
the oſtenſible Patrons of the Colonics. They 
tranſmitted ſums of money to enable them 4 
carry on their intrigues and oppoſition; they 
were exhorted by them to perſevere in their 
reſiſtance of Acts of the Legiſlature, which 
they declared to be no Parliament. Pro- 
« perty,” lay they, in one of their circular 
letters, © is the NATURAL RIGHT of man- 
& hind. The connection between taxation and 
*« repreſentation, is its neceſſary conſequence. The 
% cennettion is now broken, and taxes are to be 
«© levied both in England and in America, by ien 
i are not their reſpecti ve repreſentatives. Our 
'* cauſe is one. Our enemies are the ſame. We 
*© truſt our conflancy, and conduct will not 4, Jer. 
„% Demands «hich are made without author ity, 
*« thould be beard without cbedience.” Among 
he fgners of this truly patriotic epiſtle, we 
nd among others, the celebrated names of 
Glynn and Oliver, Trevannion and Townlend, 
\iawbey and Sawbridge . Theſc are ſome of 
ur POLITICAL Comeany—with whom 
"for eleven years you have conflantly thought and 
* aged 4.“ This very famous Society, not 
content with ſending them money, and con- 
„ing advice to the Colonies, inſtructed the 
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national repreſentatives in their behalf. & 


ce ſhall endeavour,” ſay they, 76 reflore to - 


« rica the Hen, ial right of taxation by rebro 
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ec of Britiſh liberty, WHICH HAS BEEN LAIT EI 
© 'SUBSTITUTED IN THE COLONIES, for th 


& [745 of ciftom x. 


The illuſtrious Juxivs condeicended to write 
a Commentary on this fingular inſtruction, 


which, in truth, wanted none. Inſtecad 


telling them what he muſt have known to be 


true, or his 1gn01 -ance was extreme, that ti; 


was a mere political falſhood, calculated : 


Intiame diſcc tent, he very gravely inform 
them +, ** Tam not fuſpictently? informed on the 


ect of that exciſe, —t0 deliver our 922 15 


% upon it; and he 3 them, that 1 
© other revenue laws, but theſe of exciſe, ou! 


3», 


e nugatory in ſuch a country as America. Sic; 
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vere the arts uled to promote diforder, and t 


excite diſobedience. Thus encouraged t- 
ſpiſe and to reſiſt the authority of Par! ian 137 
none ought to be ſurpriſed that ſcholars 0 
were not backward to practiſe the exc*- of 


leſlons which had been 1o carei ally taught, 311d 


Lond. Muſcum, vol. iv. 304. + Pol. Rc: 
vol. x. p. 134. 
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— o warmly inculcated on them. But it was 
not only public ſocieties, private individuals 
enforced the ſame doctrines: Go on, £0 on, 
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mortal heſitate to concur in thi. rinking with us, 
that the preient war with the Colonies was 
ED rather ENCOURAGED, fan PROVOKED ? 


But whether encouraged or provoked, the 
be war, it ſeems, 7s now of Full two years ftand- 
g; and the ſiperiority of Loe former cam- 
* 58 0 reſted wWho:ly with the Celonies .“ That 
du may form a true judgment of affairs, we 
6 nean to trouble you with a brief ſtate of thin gs. 

; 15 There were not wanting many wile and well 
: meaning men, who from the proccedings of 
71 0 Congreſs, which met in September 1774, 
led oped for, and expected a peaceable and final 
end to Colonial diſputes and diſturbances. 
but their wiſhes and hopes were altozcther 
Ci{ippointed, when the Congreſs, in an evil 
hour, moft thoroughly approved of the reſolu— 
tions of the county of Suffolk, in Maflachutetts, 
avoiwing their determination to oppote Acts of | 
the Supreme Legiſlature by force. All their " 
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6 
fubſequent proceedings were unhappily marked 
by the fame ſpirit. All their grievances, 49 
you inform us, have ariſen from the principle 
of Acts of Parliament; bat to the Legiſlature, 
who could only grant them relief, they applicd 
not for redreſs; for this would have ad- 
mitted juriſdiction, which they were hot then 
of a temper to do. To the King, indeed, they 
petitioned, and complained of a very long li EM 
of grievances ; but they knew the King cou 
not grant them the redreſs which they prayed, |; 
and muſt have had therefore little hope of ſuc- 
ceſs. Their former commercial aſſociations were 
now improved and enlarged ; and with a view 
to alarm the merchants, and to raiſe infurrec- 
tion among the manufacturers in this country, 
all trade with us was prohibited. 


The concluſion of their addreſs to the people 
of America, deſired them 7o prepare for the wor/t 
words dark and ominous, which ſufficiently 
evince, that even the Congreſs thought the 
meaſures they had purſued were ſuch, that no 
reaſonable hope could be entertained of thcir 
ſucceſs. Without waiting for a redreſs of their 


grievances, as they had prayed, or the reſult of 


their commercial regulations, almoſt all the 
Colonies, immediately after the riſing of this 
Congreſs, in October 1774, made vigorous pre- 
parations for war. In the provinces o fthe South, 
the militia was embodied and trained, money 
was raiſed, and arms and ammunition were 

provided. 


a 


„ 
provided. As the meaſure of oppoſing Acts of 
the Legiſlature by open and avowed force, 
originated in Maſſachuſetts, it was now the 
moſt forward in preparations for war. The 
public treaſury was ſeized, and the monies 
appropriated; magazines of war were provided, 
and arms and ammunition were procured; and 
an army of minute men was raiſed and diſ- 
ciplined for immediate action. The Courts of 
Juſtice were ſhut up by force, with every cir- 
cumſtance of outrage and inſult; and all who 
had ſhewn any inclination to execute the law, 
were obliged to ſeek for refuge with the army 
in Boſton. 

The Parliament having in the beginning of 
1775, maturely conſidered Colonial affairs, 
the two Houſes, © by a majority that will redeem 
* all Acts ever done by majorities,” reſolved, that a 
part of the King's ſubjects in the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, have proceeded ſo far to reſiſt the authority 
of the Supreme Legiſlature, that a rebellion ac- 
tually exiſts within the Province. With a view 
to prevent therebellion from ſpreading itſelf over 
the other Colonies, the Houſes of Commens, 
though they had not been petitioned by the 
Congreſs, ſoon after, by their reſolution of 
20th February 1775, transferred to the Colo- 
niſts the right of taxation, the original and 


principal cauſe of all their grievances. The 


great plan of the campaign of 1775, if it de- 
ſerves the name, was here plainly marked. To 
remove all pretence of inſurrection, a great 
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important concefiion, relative to the cauſe of 
Colonial diſcontents, was made by authority 
of Parliament to all; and if this proved i in- 
effectual, the rebellion then exiſting in the 
Maſſachuſetts was to be ſuppreſſed by force 
And if this plan of operations has not met with 
all the ſucceſs which its wiſdom and modera- 
tion merited, it 1s owing to intermediate 
change of circumſtances in the Colonies, tc 
accident and to intrigues, which could neither 
be foreſeen or prevented. 


The temper with which this propoſition < 
conciliation was received in the Colonies, and 
the diſdain with which it was rejected by them. 
have been mentioned, and need not be repeai- 
ed. A meaſure intended to prevent a civil war, 
was unfortunately the more immediate and ac- 
cidental cauſe of its actual exiſtence. Great mi- 
litary magazines having been prepared in Mai- 

ſachuſetts in the winter, the General thought it 
prudent to endeavour to ſecure or deſtroy that, 
without which a war could neither be com- 
menced or carried on; and the ſkirmiſh at 
Lexington was the reſult, Accident had now 
furnithed the leaders of Inſurrection with a 
pretext, for which they had long waited with 
anxiety; and the army which they nad for 1onc 
time embodied, and trained, was now brought 
forth into action. They ſeized on that which 
commanded Boſton and its harbour, and pru- 
dence and ſelf- defence required it ſhould be 

immediate!“ 


1 


immediately regained; and the affair of Bunker's 
Hill enſued. The army, deſigned to contend 
with the unprepared ſtrength of Maſſachuſetts, 

was found little able to cope with the unte 
and prepared forces of all the Colonies ; and to 
{trengthen the army, almoſt all the troops in 
America were ordered to Boſton. Ticonde- 
rago and Crown-Point, guarded only by a few 
men for the police, before they had heard of 
a war, were ſurprized and conquered. Hav 
ing ſecured the King's Sloop on the Cham- 
plain, they opened a way into Canada. Hav- 
ing a General almoit without an army to con- 
tend with, they over-ran nearly all that. Pro- 
vince ; but with a few ſailors and recruits, he 
defended Quebec againſt their moſt ſtrenu- 
ous efforts. Tt here being only thirty-five men 
in garriſon at Hallifax, they invaded part of 
Nova Scotia ; and there being only a company 
of invalids at St. Auguſtine, they threatened 
Eaſt Florida. The whole prepared ſtrength of 
the Colonies blockaded tive thouſand men in 
Boſton. There being no where any army to 
oppoſe them, they were univerſally ſucceſsful: 

And thus ended the campaign, « the ſuperio- 


ich of which,” you tell us,“ reſted whelly 
« 2o7th the Colonifts*.” 


The Colonies having rejected with ſcorn the 
terms of conciliation propoſed to them by au- 
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thority of Parliament; and not ſatisfied to a 
on the defenſive, having invaded the Province 
of the Empire; it became abſolutely neceſſa: 
to carry on the war with effect and carneſtneſe. 

To conduct the operations of war, a new Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, of acknowledged nu 
litary talents, was appointed in November 

1775. An army, however, was not only: 
be collected, but tranſported to the Gone 0¹ 
action three thouſand miles. Vigour, directed 
by Prudence, will generally overcome ever; 
difficulty. A new corps was immediately rait- 
ed 1n the North, whoſe utility experience ha 
demonſtrated ; and a large army of foreign Ve 
terans were inſtantly taken into the pay of thi: 
Country. A larger fleet and army were ſen 
early in the ſpring to America, than any na. 
tion before had ever tranſported ſo far; and 
far greater than any other State could have 
ſent. A reinforcement was ſent through the 
ice to Quebec; and the Canadian army had 
no ſooner arrived, than its invaders immedi— 
ately diſappeared. During the winter, St. 
Auguitine was not only put in a ſtate of ſecu- 
rity, but Florida was enabled to invade thoi: 
who had threatened her. Hallifax was garri- 
ſoned, and pefectly ſecured. When the main 
army gathered round General Howe at New 
York in Auguſt, what oppoſition, we pray 
you, was made to his power? The works on 
Long-Ifland, which had been conſtructed with 
fo much labour, were no ſooner attacked thy: 

| defertec 
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deſerted ; New York, fortified at ſo great an 
expence, was inſtantly ſurrendered ; the works 
at King's-Bridge, {aid to be impregnable, were 
evacuaied; and whichſoever way he bent his 
courie, the enemy, without a ſingle effort, 
r:tired We perfectly approve of your cenſure 
of thoſe who have characterized the Colonies 
as cowards. Every national reflection is un- 
worthy of the virtuous and wiſe. We approve 
not even of your ſpeaking contemptuouſſy ot 

German owrs and vafſſals; but we may 
aely aſſert, that the Colonial Generals have 
not difplayed the talents of Turenne or Saxe, 
nor their ſoldiers exhibited the never-failing 
ſpirit and vigour of Britiſh gtenadiers. 


Unleſs all our information is wrong, we 
think nothing, but the appearance of winter to 
their aid, could have prevented a total over- 
throw of Congreſſional Power at the conclu- 
ion of the laſt campaign. We have reaſon to 
entertain the ſtrongeſt hope, that the time is 
not now far diſtant, when the Congreſs will 
ceaſe to exilt ; when the Coloniſts, freed from 
their deluſion, will at laſt perceive, that the 
power of Old England, notwithſtanding the 
miſrepreſentations of the defigning, or the miſ- 
conceptions of the ignorant, is ſtill as able to 
chaſtiſe the refractory, as ſhe has been always 
willing to grant every rational redreſs to the 
peaceful ; and when, being convinced of this 
truth, they will in all ſoberneſs reaſſume the 
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character of ſubjects under the mildeſt Goveru- 
ment upon carth. 


It would give us the greateſt ſatisfaction to 
{ce a FREE GOVERNMENT, and to ** any other,” 
you aſſure us, rte people of America are ug 
« gvuerſe,” eſtabliſhed in that country. W 
were of opinion, that to be a ſubje& of the 
Britiſh Crown, was to enjoy the moſt perfect 
freedom of which man in a ſtate of Society 
is capable. You aſſure us, however, that a 
FREE GOVERNMENT © 75 what the People think 
« ſo *.“ But, alas! while the American party, 
which you avow and juſtify, continue to in- 
vent falſehoods, to miſlead and inflame, and 
encourages reſiſtance to the Acts of the Legi- 
ſlature, which they declare to be no Parlia- 
ment, becauſe ** demands which are made WIr H- 
« OUT AUTHORITY, ought to be heard wir u- 
*« 0UT OBEDIENCE; we almoſt deſpair of 
ever ſeeing ſuch a free Government erected in 
the Colonies as the People will rhink ſo. We 
are not, however, altogether without hope, 
that the eyes of the Coloniſts will at length be 
opened to their own true happineſs and inte- 
reſt, and will no longer conſider their aus 
AS ONE, Or THEIR ENEMIES THE SAME, 
with intereſted Party ; that they will ſee how 
much they have been abuſed by deſigning men; 
that they will be of opinion, that the Govern- 
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ment of this Country, which, before this Part 
exiſted, and Diſtruſt was awakened, they 
thought the mildeſt and moſt free of any, ne- 
yer had any intention to oppreſs or aggrieve 
them; and that hereafter, if grievances ariſe 
from the operation of laws made by a Legiſla- 
ture not abſolutely perfect, redreſs may be had 
without aſſociation or inſurrection. 


Whether the whole Empire has reaſon to 
remember, with eternal gratitude, the wiſdom 
of that _ who formed the plan of paci- 
fication of 1766, we think may be very well 
doubted. If the re peal of the Stamp Act is 
the genuine cauſe of 7 preſent unnatural con- 
tention, we think little gratitude is due to 
him, either from the Colonies or Britain. Men 
ot ſenſe and information, who had ſeen the 
ſubſequent diſcontents which almoſt immedi- 
ately broke out after its repeal, and the outra- 


geous oppoſition which the Coloniſts have 


made to every other Act of Parliament re ſpect- 
ing the Coloniſts ſince that æra, conſider that 
important meaſure as the remote cauſe of the 
preſent unhappy contentions; and the public 
voice ſeems to confirm the truth and propriety 
of their opinions. At that time, there was no 
danger of „ ruſhing headlong into all the cala- 
*« mties of civil war. However vehement 
their oppoſition, no man in the Colonies then 
thought or talked of reſiſting Acts of Parlia- 
ment by open inſurrection. There is a very 

remarkable 
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remarkable difference in the publications and 
ſentiments of thoſe days, from theſe of late 
and preſent times. Colonial Printers were 
then as fearful in publiſhing doctrines which 
militated only againſt the right of internal fox. 
orion, as they have been forward of late to 
print declarations againſt the authority of Par- 
liament, n every caſe whatſoever. The diffi- 
dence, timidity, and apprehenſion of punith- 
ment of thoſe times, form a perfect contraſt 
to the forwardneſs, boldneſs, and contemnt of 
pardon, which have marked their late pro- 
ceedings. It was their ſucceſsful oppoſition 


to former laws, without puniſhment or repre- 


henſion; the opinion of their own encreafe of 
power and conſequence, and the decreaſe of 
both in this Country, which were conſtantly 
inculcated on them ; and the intrignes of de- 
ſigning men in both countries, who encon- 
raged their reſiſtance, with the hope of gaining 
from confuſion, that ever induced even the 
molt confident Coloniſt to think of commen- 
cing a war with this Country. Even when the 
preſent oppoſition commenced, <heir principal 
reliance for ſucceſs, was on their commercial 
regulations, which they carried into execution 
with the greateſt rigour, and by which 
they hoped to diſtreſs the trade, and ruin the 
manufactures of this Country, and thereby to 
procure a change of men, or a repeal of laws. 
The great body of the People would have been 
ſhocked beyond conception, if a war had been 

even 
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tren hinted to them; it was by imperceptible 
degrees, and a thouſand arts, that they were at 
lalt brought to approve of that meaſure. The 
diſturbances created by the Stamp Act, how- 
erer violent, were nothing more than what 
this and every Country have experienced from 
fimilar cauſes, and might have been eaſily 
quieted before they attained to any dangerous 
height; and the Act, with a little perſeverance 
and patience, would have executed itſelf. And 
if the repeal of the Stamp Act has contributed 
ſo much, as for theſe reaſons we think it has, 
to produce the preſent war, we can hardly fe- 
licitate you on * your having the happineſs to 
give your firſt vote for that pacification *.” 


We cannot poſſibly agree with you, when 
vou ſay, * our unlimited declaration of Legif- 
« [ative outhority produced not a Angle mur- 
% mur .“ The Colonial rejoicings, on 
account of the repeal, were merely tem- 
porary. As ſoon as they had time for re- 
collection, they inſtantly began to view the 
expreſſions, but, above all, the principle of 
your Declaratory Act, with great jealouſy. Far 
from being gratified by your kindneſs, when 
accompanied with this unlimited e ee e 
of Legiſlative authority, that it was with the 
greateſt difficulty thoſe who had ſuffered from 
the violence of Oppoſition, though recom- 
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mended by their favourite Miniitry, the re. 
pealers of the obnoxious Act, could be liſtened 
to; and though ſome procured redreſs, yet 
others were 1 % neglected. The M. aſſachu. 
ſetts Atlembly, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of the Governor, would pay no kind of regard 
to the meaſures recommended to them. And 
the Addreſs “ which they preſented on that 


occaſion to the Governor, is remarkable {or 


that moroſeneſs and ſullenneſs characteriſtic of 


the People. 


This Declaratory Bill, we admit, as it took 


nothing from them, demanded no recognition 

of Parliamentary Power, and was nothin 

more than the mere inefficacious B 05 
of a power which, you had fo lately ſhewen 
you wanted the ſpirit to enforce, was not im- 
mediately oppoled : But no ſooner was an Act 
of Parliament pafled conformable to its prin - 
ciple, than not only a fngle murmur, but a 
thouſand inſtantly broke forth. Your friend, 
the Pennſylvania Farmer, wrote againſt it ; 
and endeavoured to ſhew, that it was worſe in 
principle, and more dangerous in its effects, 
than even the Stamp Act. If the Congrets 
really are what you have aſſered them to be, the 
juit and equal repreſentative of the Thirtcen 
Colonics, their Declaration muſt contain thc 
united ſentiments of the whole. The Decla- 
ration of the Congreſs, ſetting ferth the Cauſe: 


Annual Regitter, vol. IX. p. 176-179. 
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and neceſſity of their taking up arms, after ſtating 
their grievances at length, exclatms, — 66” Bar 
« why ſhould we enumerate our thjuries in detail? 
1 By one Statute it is declared, that Parliament 
« can of right make laws to bind us in all caſes 
% whatſoever. What is to defend us againſt fo 
enormous, fo unlimited a fower *?” And they 
go on to affirm, that the Declaratory Act con- 
tains ©* all the grievances of which they complain.” 
With what proprietv, therefore, it can be af- 
hrined, that this Jaw did not produce a fingle 
.urmur in the Colonies, we cannot poſſibly 
comprehend. And it appears moſt plain to 
us, if we can believe the Congreſs themſelves, 
that they are now aQually fighting againſt your 
Declaratory Act. 


You aſſure us, however, that after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, the Colonies “ fell into their 
ancient State of unſuſbecting confidence in the 
©® Mother Country +.” But all our informa- 
tion agrees, that from the hour of the repeal, 
the Colonies: have not enjoyed one day of 
perfect quiet and peace; and a diftruſt went 
torth, which no ſett of men have hitherto found 
talents to allay, Mr. Townſend 's Act; paſſed 
in the ſubſequent year, occationed the ſame 
uneaſineſs, and was oppoſed in a ſimilar 
manner. The Aſſembly of New York thought 
themſelves aggrieved by the operation of an 


Vide their Declaration. Page 61. 
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Act paſſed the ſeſſion of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act; and early in 1767, they preſented 
a Petition to Parliament, in which, after »-- 
knowledging their gratitude for the tender 
regard ſhewn in the laſt Seſſion for their happi- 
nels ; yet ©* the commercial regulations then enacted, 
© inſicad cf remedying, had encreaſed the beat 
& burthens under which the Colony already la- 
* boured *,” The commercial regulations, of 
which they complained, were enacted during 
the Seſſion in which you gave your firſt votes; 
and you muſt perceive how difficult it is to 
give ſatisfaction to a people, after diſtruſt has 
gone forth among them. And that they had 
not fallen back into their ancient ſtate of n 
ſuſcecting confidence, this proceeding of the New 
York Aſſembly ſeems to us the moſt unequi- 
vocal proof. 


We are happy to agree in opinion with you, 
that at the æra of the Stamp Act, when you 
firſt came into public truſt +, the Parliament 
was found in poſſeſſion of an unlimited legiſ- 
lative power over the Colonies, We ** could 
« not open the Statute-book without ſeeing the 
* actual exerciſe of it more or leſs, in all cafe: 
* whatſoever 4. By the Statute of Anne, inter 
nal duties had been levied, for the poſtage ot 
letters; which were expreſsly appropriated for 


the carrying on the war. By the ſeveral. 


Com. Jour. vol. xxxi. p. 160, + Page 46. f Ibid. 
Statute: 
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Statutes of Charles IT. of William III. of 
George I. and George II. external duties, from 
their imports and exports, had been collected by 
the fame Officers of the Cuſtoms, as in Eng- 
land; and appropriated, as other duties, for 
defraying the public expence. The Statute of 
William III. had expreſsly repealed their laws, 
bye-laws, uſages and cuſtoms. The Statute 
George II. had abrogated ſo much of their 
common law, as required evidence of a parti- 
cular kind in their Courts of Juſtice ; and for 
the convenience of the merchants of England, 
had introduced a different rule. By the Statute 
George II. all the privileges of natural born 
{ubjects had been conferred on aliens, and on 
Jews, in the Colonies. The Act of William 
II. had prohibited Proprietors of Provinces 
from diſpoſing of their rights to foreigners. An 
Act of Charles II. had declared who ſhall not 
act as factors, or merchants in the Colonies; 
and an Act of George II. had declared who 
{hall not act as apprentices in them. By the 
Statute of George II. their Aſſembles had been 
reſtrained in an important right of a moſt de- 
licate kind, that of raiſing money by iſſuing 
paper bills. The Coloniſts had been prohi- 
bited from trading with foreign nations; and 
aliens were prevented from trading with them, 
by the Acts of Navigation. Their internal 
commerce had been regulated by the Statutes 
of William III. and George II. which prohi- 
pited the carrying their manufactures from one 
Colony 


1 

Colony to another by land. The Statute of 
George II. had regulated the manufactures of 
hats and iron; and the Statutes of George II. 
had authorized the tranſporting felons to the 
Colonies; and the rights of their purchaſers were 
held and ſecured by theſe laws. Thoſe ſever; 
laws had been made; and by them the Colo. 
nies had been governed without oppoſition or 
complaint. Under them they were happy ang 
free; and the authority of Parliament to make 
thoſe had never been queſtioned or denied, 
antecedent to the PRESENT REIGN. 


This unlimited legiſlative power over thc 
Colonies. was not only exerciſed by Parliament 
in all caſes, and acquieſcggd in by the Colonies 
before the preſent reign, but the conſtitu— 
tional right to exerciſe this unlimited power, 
had been at various times declared by the Courts 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, and afierted by lawvers 
the moſt celebrated for their legal knowledge, 
and for their attachment to the Conſtitution. 
Antecedent to the ra of the Reſtoration, the 
Colonies had hardly been objects of public 
attention, or of judicial diſcuſſion. But in 
the reign of Charles II. the Courts in Weft- 
miniter- Hall began to take notice of them; 
they conſidered them as on a footing with 
the various other ſubordinate dependent terri- 
tories of the Crown, and from time. to time 
declared them, when for that purpoſe named, 
bound by Acts of Parliament, as the Supreme 

Legitlature 
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Legiſlature of the Empire *. In the reigns 
of William III. and Anne, the ſame doctrines 
were delivered; and even that illuſtrious 
wHiG and Chief Juſtice HoLT held the tame 
language at, and after the Revolution +. 
And in the two ſubſequent reigns the ſame 
opinions prevailed 1. During the reign of 
Anne, thoſe celebrated lawyers Northey and 
Raymond approved of an Act of Parliament 
for the expreſs purpoſe of levying taxes, internal 
and external, on the Province of New York. 
A copy of the Bill, with their names annexed, 
has been publiſhed ||, and clearly ſhews the 
opinion of the greateſt. ſtateſnen and lawyers 
of thoſe times. In 1722, thoſe great men, 
Sir Clement Wearg and Sir Philip Yorke held 
he fame language, and indeed took it for grant- 
ed as a thing indiſputable, that the Coloniſts, - 
as Britiſh ſubjects, might of right be taxed by 
Parliament. And laſt, though not leaſt, the 
* people's lawyer,” Lord Camden, who was 
Attorney General in the late reign, has given 
his opinion againſt that excluſive power of 
taxing themſelves, now claimed by the Colo- 
nien He aſſerted that 7he conjirtution of the 
* Britiſh Houſe of Commons and an American 
'* Aſſembly differ fundamentally in many reſpects; 
and that the latter never will be allowed to 
* affume thoſe privileges which the Houſe of Com- 


* Vaughan's Rep. 278. . Freeman's Rep. 173. 
4 * Rep. vol. iv. p. 225. 1 Williams's Rep. vol. ii, 
75. | Review of Americau Controverſy, 190, 
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ic miors are juftl entitled to here, upon principles 
*© that neither can nor muſt be applied to the 


&© Aſſemblies of the Colontes.” 
The poſſeſſion of this right had been lon 1; 


uninterrupted, and continued, from the fettle- 
ment of the Colonies to the preſent reign. 
Upon a fimilar principle ſtands the legal pre- 
rogative of the Crown, the acknowledgc 4 
privileges of both Houſes of Parliament, and 
the moſt indubitable rights of the Legiſlature. 
Upon this, or a fimilar principle, have the 
glorious Revolution and the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment been defended and ſupported. This pol- 
ſeſſion paſted with you for a title. It does to, 
in all human affairs. But the title was dif- 
puted, the right was called in queſtion : And 
how did the great man of mediatorial ſpirit 
and talents, who was intruſted with the care 
and management of this fair inheritance; act ? 
He gave up the poſſeſſion ; he transferred the 
point in controverſy; and then declared he ſtill 
poſſeſſed the right. In the human affairs of 
common life, the man who being in poſſeſſion 
of a parental eſtate, gave it up to a litigious 
claimant under a proteſt, declaring, that tho 
he had ſurrendered the poſſeſſion, he continued 
to claim the right, would juſtly be conſidered 
as an object for a commiſſion of lunacy. And 
yet a ſimilar conduct has been celebrated as a 
neceſſary conceſſion of Parliament, in which 7s 
authority has been preſerved, and its honour re- 
ſpedted. 


9 s 
Fed. - In common life, to give up tamely 
one diſputed right, is to provoke other claims. 
No ſooner had Parliament ſurrendered one 
right, than new claims were made with till 
greater confidence, and proſecuted with more 
vehemence and vigour. And thus, by pur- 
ſuing a ſimilar conduct with that of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, every right of the legiila- 
ture and the nation may be given away with 
equal facility, Greater talents are required to 
defend ſucceſsfully a right vigoroully attacked, 


than to ſurrender it with condeſcenſion, and 


without difficulty. 


We are very thankful for your opinion on 
the preſent ſtate of public affairs ; and altho' 
it be lengthy and elaborate, we are not entirely 
certain, ſuch is our want of comprehenſion, 
that wea lways underſtand the ſcope of your rea- 
ſonings, or fee the full extent of your opinions. 
We mean briefly to review fome of them; 
and if we do you wrong from miſconception, 
for it ſhall not be from the malignity of bad 
intention, we know your goodneſs will pardon 
18, or your great talents will be employed to 
let us right. 


That you think “ our affairs are in'a bad 
condition, is moſt apparent; but we recollect 
not, that you have any where preciſely told us, 
how they are to be mended. That the way is 
dark and intricate, . and full of treacherous 

| 9 mazes, 
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mazes, we are very explicitly informed ; but 
you refer us for aſſiſtance to thoſe who think 
they have the clue to lead us out of this 
labyrinth. And in this time of difficulty and 
danger, we are unhappy to hear, that you arc 
unable to lend a helping-band to thoſe who dire 
the State. We ought not, however, to deſpair 
of the Commonwealth. If you had propoſed 
ſome clear, and accurate, practical meaſure 
of relief, the preſent ſtate of things con- 
ſidered, it would have given us the greateit 
ſatisfaction ; how the preſent war might have 
been ended, with honour and advantage to Old 
England, and ſecurity, peace, and freedom to 
the Colonics. | 


On the ſubject of Colonial affairs, one opi- 
nion, we think, you decided in; That when you 
firſt came into public truſt, the Parliament had 
a right to make laws for the Colonies in a1 
caſes whatſoever ; you found them in poſſeſſion 
of this right, which you conſidered as a title ; 
you thought that a legiſlative authority, not 
actually limited, could not be parcelled out, 
ſo as to enable us to affirm, that here they can, 
and there they cannot bind; and You couLD 


NOT SEE HOW ONE POWER COULD BE GIVEN 


UP, WITHOUT GIVING UP THE REST. And 
the whole of this authority, as you found it 
perfect and entire, you wiſhed to keep fo. 


This title was queſtioned, this authority 
denied, and this right impugned. What 
I kind 
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kind of conduct did you hold? You repealed 
the Stamp Act; and made the Declaratory 
Law. If the Colonies had objected againit 
the obnoxious tax on principles of expediency, 
on grounds of mere commercial inconveniency, 
the law might have been amended ; the grie- 
vous proviſions of it, if there any were, might 
have been mollifted ; and even the law itſelf 
repealed, without danger. But the Colonies 
ohjected to the principle of the Bill, as un- 
conſtitutional ; they denicd the authority of 
Parliament to tax them. To repeal the law 
totally, unconditionally, and without recogni- 
tion of any power of Parliament on their part, 
was therefore to transfer the right. But the 
Declaratory Law was paſſed. It dec/ared in- 
deed the legiflative authority, and nothing 
more. No recognition ot the powers de- 
clared, or indeed of any other, was required 
ot any; no means of enforcing it was -pre- 
icribed ; nor were any reſciſion of the Colonial 
retolves, denying the right in the ſtrongeſt 


terms, required of them. You relinquiſhed 
; 


the poſſeſſion to the litigious claimant, and 


declared you had nevertheleſs the right; you 
ſurrendered the purſe, and afterwards inſiſted, 


that you might claim it when you pleated, 


And it may ſafely be affirmed, for the reaſons 
already ſubmitted to your judgment, —- that 
you gave up THE THING, and preſerved THE 
NAME, and transferred the property in debate, 


while you retained the lawſuit. 
L 2 Whether, 


— 2 25 ˙ 4 
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Whether, ſince this famous ætra, you have 
changed your opinions as to the Parliamentary 
Power or Right, we have not been able to 
diſcover. We incline to think you have 
ſome-how inſeniibly changed your opinion, 
though we have not obſerved the cauſe. For, 
without ſuppoſing this, you cannot eaſily ſup- 
2 your objections to any of the laws which 
jave been ſince enacted, and complained of as 
grievances. If the Parliament continued to 
have the right, the mere principle of thoſe 
laws cannot be wrong; and from whence you 
could deduce a grievance, as you have not 
explained, we cannot pothbly comprenend. 
For their mere operative regulation, abitracted 
from their principle, has never, that we have 
heard of, been complained of as exceſſive, or 
very inconvenient. A free Government, you 
have told us, ig that which the people think 
*« ſo; it would ſeem to us, that according to 
your declared principles, the grievances arifng 
from thoſe laws conſiſt in this, that “ 7b 
people think them ſo. Judging by this rule, it 
is moſt difficult to ſay, what would not be 
conſidered as grievances. But the queſtion 1: 
not, why they think them grievances, for they 
deny the authority of Parliament ; but why 
you deem them fo, thinking as you do, of the 
emnpotence and indiviſibility of Parliamentary 
Power, and admitting the validity of the prin- 
ciple; and yet you inform us, ** That all th: 
t* grievances of which they complain, originate 
| | fen 


1 


rom Parliament. If indeed you are of 
opinion, which we think moſt probable, that 
the right declared by your law ought never 
to have been brought out into common uſe, 
then the point is explained. 


Habits of ſoreneſs, jealouſy, and diſtruſt, how- 


ever, you aſſure us, have introduced a different 
tate of things, which require a different con- 
duct; and now the entireneſs of the legiſla- 
tive power of Parliament is to be mutilated, 
and even the whole right of taxation is to be 
cut off. But how wilt this ſtand with your 
former principle, that © you cannot ſee how one 
poder can be given up, without giving up all 
* the reſt? To every objection, however, 
one anſwer is ready; — “ any thing rather than 
* a fruttleſs, hopeleſs, unnatural civil war.” 
That it is a moſt unnatural war on their fide, 
we admit ; for according to your own princi- 
ples, properly underſtood, they have not been 
aggrieved, and they have rejected every mode 
of treaty and conciliation. That it is a hope- 
leſs war we deny; for the war would have 
ended laſt campaign, but for the interpoſi- 
tion of winter's ſeverities; the King's army is 
ugmented in a greater proportion, than that 
of the Congreſs has diminiſhed; and now, 
with every preparation, they have the whole 
Summer before them. That it will be a 
iruitleſs war, we cannot poſſibly conceive ; un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe an improbability that thoſe in 
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power, with example and experience before 
them, will act a ſimilar part with the repenl 
ers of the Stamp-Act; declare that the war is 


over, when it really exiſts, and give us the 
name, when the thing actually remains. Ihe 


bleſſings of peace are the fruits of the cala- 


mities of war. What all the World, your- 
ſel; only excepted, will call a free Goveſ n- 
ment, we hope to ſee eſtabliſhed in the Colo- 
nies, as one of the fruits of the war. 
We with for ſecurity to our commerce, an 
eaſy mode for the recovery of our debts, by 
the regulation of their courts of juſtice ; and 
the great cauſe of the war ſettled upon 
permanent footing, by giving the Coloniſts 
content on the article of taxation; which 
was left undone at the repeal of the Stamp- 


Act. 


** You prefer macpendency without @ war, 
© to independency with it.” We freely confels, 
we prefer independency without a war, to the 
State of the Colonies ſubſequent to the re- 
peal of the Stamp-Act. For your principle 
is right—that more is to be expected from her 
in this State than a NOMINAL DEPENDENCE, 
accompanied with terror, diſguſt, and abhorrence. 
Bodies tied together by mutual hatred, are on!y 
connected to their ruin.---Principles moſt hap- 
pily illuſtrated by the whole tenor of Colo- 
nial Hiſtory, ſince the æra of your famous 


repeal. Whatever may become of the pro- 
blem 
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blem reſpecting dependency, whether it 
- would, or not, be for the happineſs and 
R intereſt of both Countries; your mode of 
pactficatton, by mutilating the entireneſs of le- 
. g1/latrve power, and cutting off the whole right 
5 of taxation, would neceflarily lead to that 
ſtate of mutual hatred, which would only | 
connect both to their ruin ; a ſtate of nominal 
dependence, but real independence, will moiſt 
abundantly produce mutual diſguſt and ab- | 
horrence, and all their attendant evils. If 
fuch would be the effects of your made of 
pacification, it is little worth enquiry, whe- 
ther it would produce peace if it was adopted ? 
iudging from experience, we think no ſucceſs 
would have attended it, when propoſed ; ſince 
Y nothing but independence, in the late ſtate 
| of deluſion, would have given them ſatisfac- 
tion; and they have ſcornfully rejected every 
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1 application for treaty or conciliation, that 

8, did not admit independence as its firſt prin- 
oo ciple. | | 
e- 

le Not ſatisfied with your own mode of pacifi- 

Cr cation, you would have parted with more, if 

b, mare bad been neceſſary. The principle of 

be. o/ving up, ſeems a very favourite policy of 

Tr „ours: But ſmall are the talents which are 1 
p- ncceflary to execute this plan of Government. 

o- Perhaps all our preſent contentions ariſe from 

us it, When the Coloniſts are taught to believe, 

= that Free Government conſiſts in what. the 


2M | people 
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people think ſo; when an American party, not 
very remarkable for ſcrupuloſity, ſhall con- 
tinue to invent falſhoods, to promote diſtrac- 
tion, and be ever ready, on every new oc- 
caſion, to expoſe the black fide of things ; 
who can poſſibly tell, what will be the ex- 
tent of the demands of the Colpnilts, or 
where the policy of giving up would end ? 
How much more open, candid and honour- 
able, would it be in the American party, in- 
ſtead of conciliatory motions, Which for ſome 
years have only tended to inflaine diſcontent, 
and promote diſtruſt, at once to adopt the 
celebrated policy of a very reſpectable Dean, 
and boldly move for the independence of the 
Colonies. This would bring matters to that 
point directly, which your mode of paciiica- 
tion, by giving up, as demand is made, tends, 
though megdiately, to reduce them to, after 
enduring all the intermediate evils. Thus, 
the knot, which no ſett of men have hither!» 
been capable to untie, would at once be cut 
aſunder, and the Colonies would inſta:itly 
be put into that fituation of independence. 
as the Dutch, who, you gravely aſſure us, 
were once dependent on England. 


To ſupport their own eſtabliſhments in 
peace, and to contribute ſomething to t 


general defence in war, was the only thin- 


ever expected of the Colonies by any ration 
man. This was propoſed to them by Mr. 
Grenvill?, 
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Grenville, and refuſed ; the ſame thing, more 
accurately expreſſed, and more clearly deaned, 
was offered to them by authority of Parlia- 
ment, and rejected. We expected not to have 
our own burthens relieved by their ſubjec— 
tions; and we contider not © 75s as the pre- 
% text of the war. If they had in all quict- 
nets allowed the Tea Act to Operate, where 
would have been the great injury to them, or 
benefit to us ? There wanted not precedents 
enough before; and the danger of evil prece- 
dent was therefore a mere groundlets pre- 
tence, and our burthens would have been 
little leſſened by the produce of 1ts revenue. 
The Parliament would probably have repeal- 
cd the law; but they were eee with 
your principle, which of late ſcems, however, 
to have given you little diſlurbance; THEY 
COULD NOT SKE HOW ANY ONE POWER COULD 
BE GIVEN UP, WITHOUT GIVING UP THE 
REST. The Coloniſts BEING FNCOUR AGED 
10 GO ON, perſevered in their oppotition, 
Their F regulations, when checked 
the late Acts of Parliament, recoiled upon 
nemſelves, and were found attorly ineticc- 
DE and they had recourſe at length 05 
INSURRECTION. To reduce them to the con- 
dition of frees ſubjects ; to reſtore a freedom 0 
commerce; and to re-eftabliih the just anti - 
rity of government and Jaw, circumſtance, 
vt bein 
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being entirely changed, are now- the great 


pretexts of the war. 


Of the political company you bluſh not to 
have kept for eleven years, little more do we 
know, than what the news-papers have com- 
municated to all; and the great principle 
upon which you have conſtantly thought and 
acted, during that period, was not altogether 
unknown to us. We had peruſed, with ſatis- 
faction, your * thoughts on the cauſe of the 
* preſent diſccntents,” in which the great po- 
litical principles of action of“ your com- 
*© pany are explained at great length, with 
your wonted ability and addreſs: and the 
ſubſtance of the whole being ſummed up, 


ſeems to us to amount to this imple propo- 


ſition, that „e King of this Country ought t9 
be a man of fliraw, a mere non-entity ; and this 


free Country ruled by a Party. Without enter- 


ing at large into the diſcuſſion of this doctrine, 
it 25-ſuflicient for us to know, that this is no 
part of the law of England, and is not among 
the principles of the Conſtitution.”, The 


ſupreme execuirve power is inveſted by our 


laws in a ſingle perſon, to whom is com- 
mitted, in ſubtervicnce to the law of the land, 


the care and protection of the community. 
And the kingly office, being a great and 
important TRUST for millions, cannot be diſ- 


charged without ef3cacious authority, and /ub- 
aud ia 


($3) 


fantial power. It is the great happineſs of Eng- 


liſhmen, that every Subject, without any re- 
gard to family, name, or connection, has a 
right, if in other reſpects qualified, to fill 
the firſt offices in the State. The ſons of every 
merchant and mechanic have the fame equal 
right to truſt and power, as the proudeſt name 


you mention to us. 


Without accufing all mankind of corruption,” 
we may be allowed to aſſert, that men in every 
age, and in every country, placed in fimilar 
ſituations, will ever act ſimilar parts. As we 
are not permitted by our fituation to affociate 
with thoſe ! incomparable perſons” you men- 
tion, we have no opportunity 10 ferutinige 
* motrves” as a rule of Judgement. We can 
only have recourſe to the faithful pages of 
hiſtory, written for the inſtruction of mankind, 
to find the real motives of action of the poli- 
tician and the ſtateſman. What bloodſhed, 
we beſeech you, what diſtractions, what 
tyranny was introduced into the nation in the 
laſt century, by the pretences of a party to 
ſuperior ſanctity and patriotiſm! Your patriot 
heart muſt Have bled over the peruſal of the 
Hiſtory of Charles II.'s reign. What unhappi- 
neſs you muſt have felt at feeing the moſt vir- 
tuous popular characters intriguing with the 
natural enemies of Old England; and leaders-of 
— M 2 parties, 
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parties, and the great Parliamentary Orators, 
receiving the wages of proſtitution from 
Fr ance!” And an attentive peruſal of the hittory 
of the ſubſequent reigns, will diſcover ftmilar 

intrigues, and ſimilar proſtitutions. The eves 
of this nation are now opened to their own 
happineſs. Protected in their privileges, and 
ſecured in their property, under a juſt adini- 
nitration of the laws, they view the conten- 
tions of the Great with tranquility, and find 


themſelves little intereſted, whether Titus is 
IN, or Maevius is OUT. 


4 erfectly aware that the age is not what we 
with, we he artily concur with what is belt in 
our time. With us, we aſſure e you, liberty is 
in no danger of being unpopular. But it 1s 
tne liberty of enjoying, in peace and priya 
noſe invaluable rights and privileges which 
were handed down to us under the laws and civil 
inſtitutions of our fathers ; it is the prerogative 
of being governed by the laws of the land, 7% 
«old, cool-headed law of England,” and not by 
party, or by men; and it is not that which 
the weak may be taught by the defigniny, 
* 70 think being free.” This liberty we are de- 


termined to poſſeſs, and to defend. Out of 


theſe principles we are reſolved to be nei- 
ther perſuaded, ſhamed, or frightened. And 


vou may be aſſured, we ſhall not be amongit 
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the firſt to renounce the principles of our Fa- 
thers. 


We have the honour of being, with all 
»oflible conſideration, 


S IX. 


Your moſt obliged 


M av 20, 


1777. 
humble Servants, 


ELECTORS of BRISTOL, 
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| O confirm the reaſonings in the foregoing 
Anſwer, it hath been thought proper 
to publiſh the following American STATE« 
PAPER, copied exactly from the MARYLAND 
RECORDS : 
It is the GENVINE OPINION of Lokpd Cam- 
DEN, when Attorney-General “, as well on the 
rights of a Colonia Afembly, as on the ſupreme 
authority of the PARLIAMENT; and ſhews 
clearly the opinions of the greateſt Stateſmen 
and Lawyers, on the late diſputed points, juſt 
before the commencement of the PRESENT REIGN. 
As to thenomination of Officers by the Lower 
Houſe :—In my opinion, the ſole nomination 
of thote Commiſſioners, who are new Officers 
appointed by this Bill, belongs neither to the 
Proprietary nor the Lower Houſe, fricto jure; 
but, like all other regulations, mult be aſſent- 
ed to by both, but can be claimed by neither. 
ihe Proprietary's charter intitles him to no- 
minate all conſtitutional Officers, and all others, 
which by the laws are not otherwiſe provided 
for; but I do not conceive my Lord has any 
original right to nominate new Officers, ap- 


* He was ſo from 1759 to 1762. 
pointed 
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pointed for the execution of a new Jaw, With. 
out the conient of the two Houſes ; nor, on 
the other hand, has the Lower Houſe any ſuch 
independent authority ; and therefore, I think, 
the Upper Houſe are right in withſtanding 
this claim, in which they might be ſupported 
by the Proprietary ; becauſe it is unreaſonablo 
in one branch of the Legiſlature to aſſume 4x 
power of taxing the other by Officers of thei! 
ſingle appointment. 


As to the inſufficiency of the allowance of 
the Commiſſioners of the Loan Office: N. 
Lord ſhould not meddle with this queſtion, 
which is proper to be diſcuſſed, and ſettled by 
the two Houſes, as it concerns the quantum 
of allowance for the Officers, and does not en. 
croach upon any of the Proprietary's rights. 


As to the duties required from Lord Balt:- 
more's private Officers, his Agent and Re- 
ceiver ;—here my Lord ought to interpoſe ; for 
it is a great indignity to compel his Lordſhip”; 
Agents into a public ſervice, without making 
them a liberal allowance and compenſation 
tor their trouble. 


As to that required from the Sheriffs : —— 


This my Lord will leave to be debated by the 
two Houſes. 


As to the power of the Upper Houte, to e 
amine claims and accounts ;— The Upper How" 
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are right in making a ſtand to this clauſe in 
the Bill, and uud take care how they admit 
ENCROACHMENTS of this kind, when they are 


ſupported by arguments drawn from the exerciſe os 


THE LIKE RIGHTS in tbe Houst or Com- 
MONS HERE. THE CONSTITUTIONS of the 
Two ASSEMBLIES DIFFER FUNDAMENTALLY 
IN MANY RESPECTS, OuR Houst or Com- 
MONS STANDS UPON ITS OWN LAWS, the Lex 
Parliamentaria; whereas the AssENMRLIES IN 
THECOLONIES are regulated by their repreſentative 
CHARTERS, zſages, and the COMMON LAWS OF 
ENGLAND, and will NEVER BE ALLOWED 
ro ASSUME thoſe privileges which the Hovuse, 
of CoMMoNs ARE ENTITLED To JUSTLY 
HERE, upon principles that NEITHER CAN, 
NoR MUST BE APPLIED fo the ASSEMBLIES 
0F THE COLONIES. 


As to the narrowneſs of the exemption of 


F to be Aſſeſſors: My Lord has nothing 
to do with this. 


As to the double tax on Nonjurors : My 
Lord would do right to join wich the Upper 
Houſe in oppoſing this double tax; becauſe it 
is a breach of public faith, and tends to ſubvert 
the very foundation of the Maryland Conſbitution; 
and can be excuſed by nothing, but a well- 
grounded jealouſy of dangerous practices, and 
dilaffetion in the Papiſts. 
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As to the clauſe enabling debtors and te- 
nants to retain: This is very abſurd ; but my 
Lord need not meddle with it. 


As to the tax on Non-reſidents and In. 
orts: The Upper Houle are clearly right in 
that part of the objection which relates to Bei- 
tifh Merchondize imported; for I am well fe- 
tisfied the Mother Country will never endure 


ſuch an TMposT UPON THEIR TRADE. The 


Province may, by the fame rule, prohibit he 
importation, as well as they may tax the mer- 
chandize imported, and it ſeems to be a very 
UNWARRANTABLE ATTEMPT to make the 
ENGL1SH IMPORTER of goods carried to Mary- 
land, in the way of trade, pay @ tax for the de- 
fence of that Province, for no other conſidera- 
tion but the liberty of trading there, to which 
they have an ORIGINAL. RIGHT, which cann: 
be invaded, aiminifhed, or even regulated, by any 
thing this Province ever can do. 


As to the tax on Tenants for Life: My 


Lord will leave this to be ſettled by the twy 


Lioutes. 


As to the tax on uncultivated lands: This 
ſcems to be a very unrcaſonable tax, and 
ought to be reſiſted by the Proprietary; bc- 
cauſe it ſcems principally on his eſtate. 


As to the tax on plate and ready money: 
My Lord has nothing to do with this. 


AS 


E.:4:3 
As to the tax on the Governor :—This is 


rather an uncivil than unjuſt tax; and there- 


fore the Upper Houſe would do well to oppoſe 
it as far as they may in reaſon. 


Having given you my ſenſe on each of the 
objections, fo far as they have been taken up 
and maintained by the Upper Houſe in the 
margin of that part of the Caſe, I ſhall only 
add here a GENERAL PIECE OF ADVICE to 
Lord Baltimore; that in is diſpoſition of the 
Lower Houſe to ASSUME 70 THEMSELVES any 
privilege which the ENGLISH Hous or Co- 
MoNs ENJOY HERE, his Lordſhip ſhould RE“ 
$IST ALL ATTEMPTS where they are unrea- 
ſonable with firmneſs, and SHOULD NEVER AL 
Low any ENCROACHMENTS to be eſtabliſhed 
on the weight of that argument fingly; for I am 
ſatisfied, NEITHER THE CROWN NOR THE 
PARLIAMENT WILL EVER ſuffer theſe Aſſem- 
blies to erect themſelves into the poweR and 
AUTHORITY OF THE BRITISH HovusE OF 
COMMONS, 


(Signed) C. PRATT, 
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